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““Your Peter’s Chocolate is the best candy 
for Christmas.” 


In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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A PROSPECTIVE VACATION. 


House cat (Christmas morn, with sigh of relief) —‘‘ Thank heaven, Santa Claus has left enough toys 
to keep me from being mauled for at least a week.’’ 


Nothing 


Ste is nothing for me in my stocking, | 
There is nothing for me on the tree, 
And there’s nothing, nothing in my pockets, 
For I’m “ Darling Father,’’ don’t you see? 


One Way 
Christmas.”’ 


kennel full.” 


Willis—“‘I give my wife a dog every 


Gillis—‘‘Great Scott; you must have a 


Gift to her 
must be a box of 


CANDIES OFZ@/ RARE QUALITY 
_ Stores € Sales Agents Everywhere 


Looking Ahead 
Stella—*‘ Why on earth did you marry 
ella—‘‘It was the only way to beat 


| Mabel in 1912.” 


Humane Grounds 
Stella—‘‘Do you approve of a standing 


Willis—“‘ Oh, no; they die by New Year’s, | army?”’ 


A Christmas Present 


of our Christmas candy.” 
The tip of the year. 


but you see it’s the only way I can get rid 


Bella—*‘ No, indeed; I would give the 


| poor, tired fellows chairs.” 


> 


wf 


> 
AND BESIDES! 


Minister—‘‘ Good morning, John. And why didn’t you bring 
your wife to church this lovely Christmas morning ?’’ 

John—*' Wa-al, you see, she couldn’t come because she has 
all the housework to attend to, and the eight childer to look after, 
and the washin’ and ironin’ to do, and the cows to milk, and the 
marketin’ to do—and besides, she ’s sick 0’ bed with rheumatiz. "* 


In answering adverti 


A Box of the Genuine 


MURRAY 2 LANMAN’S 
Florida Water 


ts please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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| ‘A i “The Universal Perfume” 
for the Handkerchief, Toilet or Bath 


JUDGE 


Most Fitting 
Finale to the 
Festive Feast 


FRENCH 


SARDINE 


CREETS 
you 
RENE BEZIERS & CO., Packers 


| Perfect Fish in Finest Olive Oil 


MEYER & LANGE, New York, Sole Agents 


How It Was Done. 


_ “How did that actress come to make such 
a terrific display of tempestuous emotion 
on the first night?”’ 

“‘T aroused her by a little ruse of my 
ow replied the manager. ‘‘I keyed her 
up to the highest pitch of excitement by 


LIQUEUR 


wt repli 
py — : | getting into an argument with her.”’ 
** About her act?’’ 


HELEN WARE, IN “ THE DESERTERS.” ““No: about her salary.’’— Washington 
—GREEN AND YELLOW- Sure to win all those who see you, fo. 
Won almost before they laughed, . 
Serve the Daintiest Last Little wonder people like you, 
"Cause you know your craft. G t W t 
Go Between the Acts. reat Western 
Sole Agents for United States. 
‘*Where have you been, John?”’ i Cham e 
‘*Been out to get a postage stamp.”’ \ pagn 
**And did you lick the stamp, John?’’ ey 


‘*Certainly I did.”’ 
MISS CUE ‘Well, I really never knew the govern- 


IMPORTED 
The Charming Billiard Girl—in six pretty poses ment scented the stamps that particular 
illustrating difficult shots at billiards and pool. No odor !’’—Bl Bull 
Charge for Booklet showing these pictures in min- or. —btue Dull, pn 
iature. 
"Beautiful photogravures of the same subjects— Poor Man! Of the Six Ameri- 
size 7x 12—30c each, $1.50 for set of six. Your . can Champagnes 
money back on any one or all of them if you ask for it. Jim—*‘ As a space saver for small houses Exhibited, Great 
WILLIAM A. SPINKS & COMPANY | a Kansas man has invented folding stairs, w th 
360 W. Erie Street, Chicago operated on the lazy tongs principle by a estern was the 
Tips and of Spinks’ handwheel and gearing. ad Only OneAwarded 
illiard Cha or 16 years the chalk of cue experts. 2 aa ! th Gold M t 
To be had of all Dealers Tim—*‘ But, great Scott! suppose, after a edal la 
a man has taken the precaution to remove Paris Exposition, 
his shoes late at night, he comes in and 1900. 
——— | finds his wife has folded up the stairway. 


Your Grocer or Dealer 


Nickel plate | What’s the poor man to do?’’—Yonkers 
Can Supply You 


Wizard R ting —\ a Statesman. 


The Secret of It. G Sold Everywhere 
Will stop the most vietous Why doxyou always put a pitcher of | Dloasant Valley 
man) water and a glass on the table before an | da Wine Co 
danger of leakage. and ea by pull- orator? ine 
Gur loading, “That,’’ said the chairman of many re- Rheims, N. Y. 
dealers. or by mail, Bale Holster, 10. ception committees, ‘‘is to give him some- 
Pistol 'y-order or U. 

Parker Stearns 6 Co. 26 Sheffield iy on NY, thing to do in case he forgets his piece and | Champagne House 

has to stop and think.’’— Washington Star. | in America 

Approximately. 


For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


| 
| ‘Say, Mayme, did you ever have any 
| turtle soup?’’ asked the raw-boned youth of 
the girl beside him. 

“‘No,”’ admitted the maiden; ‘‘but,”’ 
added she, with the conscious dignity of 


A scientific remedy which has been skilfully one who has not been lacking in social ex- 
and successfully administered by medical perience, ‘‘I’ve been where it was.’’—Lip- 
specialists for the past 31 years. pincott’s. 
At the following Keeley Institutes: 
dled - The fastest flying machine is gossip. 
Hot Springs, Ark Atlanta, Ga. Grand Rapids, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. Providence, R. 1. zai 
Los Angeles, Cal. Dwight, 11. Manchester. N. H. N. Broad St Columbia, & C. 
San Cal. Marion, Ind. Buffalo. N. Y. w Caroni Bitters—Tonic, appetizer, the best. 
West Haven.Conn. _— Lexington, Mass. White Plains, N. ¥, Pittsburg. Pa innipeg, Manito upon. Unequalled for cocktails. 
Washington, D C., Portland, Me. Columbus, O. 4246 Fifth Ave. London, England. e flavor alone is convincing 
Oct. C. Blache & Co., New York, Gen'l Distrs. 
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SOMETHING NEW IN A HAT. 


The Haven 
(With apologies to Edgar Allan Poe.) 
By C. LESLIE VAN EVERY 
tie upon a midnight dreary, while I 
fumbled weak and weary, 
For the key-hole in the entrance to the cot- 
tage, once my own— 
While I staggered, nearly falling, suddenly 
there came a bawling 
As of some one loudly squalling, squalling 
worse than any groan. 
“’Tis wife’s mother,"’ loud I muttered, 
a worse than any groan— 
Only she and she alone.”’ 


Closely at that key-hole blinking, long I stood 
there, winking, thinking, 

Doubting, saying things, not mortals, only 
gods would e’er dispute, 

But the squalling was unbroken, and its 
harshness gave a token, 

Yet the only words there spoken were the 
shocking ones, “‘ You Brute’’— 

Those I took in, and wife’s mother echoed 
back the words, ‘‘ You Brute’’ 
Merely those, then she was mute, 


Open here then flew the shutter, when, with 
many a profane mutter, 

Out there leaped a husky woman of the kind 
that’s alice tame. 

Not the least allowance made she; longer 
than she should have, stayed she, 

And with form of no small lady, pounced 
upon my feeble frame, 


Pounced upon a helpless fellow, light at head, | 


and feeling lame— 
Pounced and claw’d me—’twas a shame. 


And wife’s mother, ever sneaking, still is 
seeking, still is seeking 

For that same poor helpless fellow, claw’d 
before that cottage door; 

But her search is non-prolific, tho’ as broad as 
the Pacific, 

And the sun-light o’er streaming casts a 
shadow as of yore; 

But my frame from ‘Vixen’s’’ clutches, 
clutches same as long before, 
Shall be free forever more. 


Paradoxical 


H, the ‘‘beautiful’’ snow is deceitful; 
The poet but moves us to scoff; 
’Tis light when it falls, but so heav 
When you find you must it off. 


Utilitarian 


GOING to give only useful Chtistmas 
presents this year.” 
“But what do you intend giving baby?” 
“Why, a new pacifier and a set of safety 
pins.” 


A Flying Psalm 


| pee of great men now remind us 
We can do our duty here 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the atmosphere. 


His Generous Fault 


Chimers—‘‘ Poor Guvall will have to go to 
the poor house.”’ 
Treelams—‘ What has been the trouble— 


excessive drinking?”’ 
Chtmers—* No, excessive Santa Clausing.”’ 


| 


| 


in answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 


JUDGE 


Monarch Visi! 


THE LIGHT TOUCH | 
MONARCH TYPEWRITER 


is made in nine distinct models, ranging in widths from 
9.6 to 32.6 inches, thus covering the entire business 
field. @ You will be interested in the special features for 
BILLING, CARD INDEXING and LOOSE LEAF WORK Jf 


. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Executive Offices, Monarch Typewriter Building, 300 Broadway, New York 
Canadian Offices, Toronto; Montreal 
BRANCHES AND DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


é 
Customs House Notice Barber’s Motto 
A: person arriving at the docks is per- | WO heads (of hair) are better than 
mitted to clear his throat free of duty. one. 


A Breezy Joke | First Turkey—The cost of living is 


OTTO of the North East wind—‘Cut | rising.”’ 
and come again.” Second Turkey—‘' So is the cost of dying.”’ 


HUBER 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Dry Colors Pulp Colors 
FINE INKS 
Main Office : 


150 Worth Street 
3-4-5-6 Mission Place 


NEW YORK. 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis 
133 Pearl Street 350 Dearborn Street 206 South Fifth Street 113-115 Vine Street 


HUBER’S INKS USED ENTIRELY ON THIS PUBLICATION 
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JUDGE 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


IS OF 

MELLOW TONE AND 

: PERFECT QUALITY. 
—— ITS UNIQUE AND 
UNIFORM CHARAC- 


TER DISTANCES 
— ALL COMPETITION 


A 
RST oven tye Soldat all aod by jobber 


1. ‘Ha! At last, an order for a Christmas cover, 
in full color. At least one hundred bucks in it, 
I'll bet. Oh, Hector, contain thyself !—— 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PRESENTS 


2. —— Like finding money! Well, here goes 
for the hundred bucks.—-— 


THE | 
Pennsylvania 


Station 
d 32d St 3. —— Wouldn’t it be a joke if they offered me one 
A an hundred and fifty? I’d avail myself of a box stew 
7th ve. - every night for a month.—— 


IN THE HEART 


OF 


NEW YORK CITY 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS In Moral Ideas and Practice 


PAPER WAREHOUSE Prof.—‘ What would you suggest to put 
Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street a stop to the lamentably crowded condition 

Branch Warehouse, 39 Beckman Strest, New York of the saloons on Saturday nights?” 

ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER. | Student—" Lengthen the bars.” 

7 ° Press Cutting Bureau will send you 
ROMEIKE’S which may Those New Rules 
appear about you, your friends, or any subject on “Why was Binks ¢ out of the game 
t to be “up to date.” Every y was inKS put ou g | ; 
sonspaper and periodical of importance in the Uni- = yesterday?” | 4, — — Or one hundred and seventy-five? I could 
ted States and Europe is searched. Terms, $5.00 for |" «He hadn't shaved and was disqualified | then pay another instalment on my last year’s over- 
| A, — = — | for unnecessary roughness.’’— Yale Record. | coat and get my watch out of hock.—— 
In answering adver ts please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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5. ——— Who knows, perhaps they ‘ll make it two 
hundred, or two fifty. Well, in that case I ’ll put the 
balance into a runabout—that is, after deducting | 
enough for a two-months’ trip to Paris, Berlin, 


AM 
c 


6.—— What’s this? $13.23! 
Alas, no overcoat ! 
No watch ! 
No box stews ! 
No runabout ! 
No Paree and Berlin! 
Hector, thy name is mud!”’ 


Out of Date 


We once thought Hi Hummer was one o’ the 
niftiest, shiftiest fellers alive; 

One who was ready to choose the most vigor- 
ous, oe sports they’d contrive; 

In youth he was counted among the un- 
sparingest, daringest boys on a wheel, 

But now he’s contented to find all his fun in 
jest runnin’ an automobile. 


While others jump into the sky, aviatin’ an’ 
skatin’ an’ slidin’ on air, 
He stays down on plain solid earth with that 
easier, wheezier car in his care. 
We thought he would turn out to be jest the 
dizziest, whizziest chap near or far, 
But he simply plugs on in a tedious, back- 
number-some, cumbersome gasolene car. 
—Washington Star. 


The Neighbor-Maker 


AVAGES built rude 

bridges so that they 
might communicate with 
their neighbors. These 
have been replaced by 
triumphs of modern engi- 
neering. 


Primitive methods of 
transmitting speech have 
been succeeded by Bell 
telephone service, which 
enables twenty-five mil- 
lion people to bridge the 
distances that separate 
them, and speak to each 


other as readily as if they 
stood face to face. 


Such a service, efficient- 
ly meeting the demands 
of a busy nation, is only 
possible with expert oper- 
ation, proper maintenance 
of equipment, and central- 
ized management. 


The Bell System provides 
constantly, day and night, 
millions of bridges to carry 
the communications of this 


country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Mature 
Goodley—‘‘They’re in reduced circum- 
stances, of course, but their family is a very 


of debts. T ey date back to the earliest 


Colonial times ” 
Cutting— The debts, you mean? I don’t 


Vain Girl 


A Gentle Reminder 


old one and proud, even if they have a lot ae er, why are you putting egg in the 

“To make it settle, my son; to make it 
settle.” 
doubt that.”—Catholic’ Standard and Times. | will throw ong at 


town Telegram. 


Wonderful 


“With your kind assistance,’ said the 
young man in the parlor scene, ‘‘I will now 
do my great act.” 

“So be it,”” murmured the dear girl. 

Whereupon the gas was lowered and the 
big leather rocker was transformed into a 
spoonholder.—Chicago News. 


Mary had a pretty foot 
And Mary seemed to know it, 
*Cause everywhere that Mary went 
She tried her best to show it. 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Such a habit, Mary dear, 
Is dangerous and shocking; 
Thugs can see, while passing near, 
The purse hid in your stocking. 
—Youngstown Telegram. | 


TWO GOOD THINGS FROM CANADA 


GOODERHAM & WORTS WHISKY 
HUDSON’S BAY SMOKING TOBACCO 


any Canadian’’ 


In answering adverti 


ts please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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Save collar trouble and you can’t tell them from linen---they fit like linen, too, and wear far better. Be 
P Challenge collars are waterproof---can be cleaned with a damp cloth. They are saving collar money —% 
for thousands of satisfied wearers---try them yourself this season m 
, a Sold by dealers everywhere, Collars 25 cents. Cuffs 50 cents, or sent by mail by us direct. 
. Our new © Slip-Eaay” finish makes tie adjustment easy. Write for our latest style book. 
‘ THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. “P” 
’ Established 1883 725-727 Broadway, New York 
4 Reston, 65 Bedford St Chicago, 161 Market St. St. Louls, 505 North 7th St Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave. FF 
Philadelphia, #0) Chestnut st San Francleco, 715 Mission St Toronto, 55-64 Fraser Ave 


PRINTERS OF THE JUDGE ”’ 


Art Color Printing Co. 


ee FINE COLOR AND 
6476-6477 MAGAZINE PRINTERS 
DIRECT PROCESS FOR REPRODUCTION 
FROM COLORED COPY IN ONE OR 
MORE COLORS 
nee Main Office and Works 
| 222-226 West 39th Street, New York City 
312-316 E. 23rd St. 


Delicately 


Soothing—- 


- Beneficial 


7 


That Means 


th 


mpetition has not touched it 
FERD. MULHENS 
COLOGNE YRH.GERMANY 


SENO IN STAMPS 


R FULL SIZE SAMPLE CAKE 


ULHENS & KROPFF 


| the instrumentalist’s facial contortions. 


Not To Be Fooled 


Proudly young Tomkins displayed the 
sights of London to his uncle, fresh from the 
verdant country. They visited St. Paul’s 
and the Embankment and the National Gal- 
lery and all the places they could get in free, 
and, as an especial treat, they visited a 
music hall, where a trombone solo was in 
progress when they entered. 

With rapt attention the old man song 

t 
the close the audience applauded thunder- 
ously, but the old man sat mute. 

“Well,” said young Tomkins, ‘“‘didn’t you 
like it?” 

‘‘Verra good, verra good, no doubt,” nod- 
ded the old man, ‘‘ but we country folk canna 
be taken in so easy as all that; I knew all 
the time he wasn't a-swallowin’ of it!”— 
Answers. 


Honor and Health 


“The Cross of the Legion is a wonderful 
thing for health.” 

‘*How’s that?” 

‘There's nothing like it to encourage long 


| promenades in the park.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


Da No-good Workaman 


I am ashame’ weeth wana man 
For dat he ees Italian, 

An’ justa lazy slob; 
We no could mak’ good 'Merican 
Of Joe Marelli from Milan— 

An’ so he lose hees job. 


Las’ mont’ we'n he ees landin’ here, 


| He feel so strange an’ look so queer 


I'm sad for heem as I can be 


An’ gat heem job for work weeth me 
For cee de tranch een deesa street. 
At first he’s vera glad for eet, 


But still eet ees no vera long 

Bayfore he eesa gona wrong. 

At evra stranja sight an’ sound 

He drop hees peeck an’ looka ‘round. 

Eef mebbe so a sparrow hop, 

Near where he work eet mak’ heem stop, 
So, too, he watch eef on da street 

Som’ cheeldran com’ weeth dancin’ feet, 
An’ som’time w’en from far away 

He hear da banda moosic play 


| He stan’ weeth head on wana side 


An’ ears an’ moutha open wide. 
Wan time w’en breeze dat sweep da street 
, Breeng newsapaper to hees feet 
He tak’ an’ try for readin’ eet! 
But theeng dat tak’ hees job away 
Ees dees dat happen yestaday; 
Som’ lady drop from passin’ car 
Right een de streeta where we are 
Beeg buncha flower dat’s halfa 
dead 
| But pretta, yallow, white an’ 
| You know dees flower weeth 
bushy head? 
| Chreesanthew’at? 
eet— 
Wal, Joe he see dem een da street 
An’ run an’ grab dem uppa queeck 
An’ den he tak’ dem back an’ 
steeck 
Dem up on top da dirta pile, 
An’ lay dem out een soocha style, 
An’ feex dem weeth so fina care 
You theenk for sure dey growin’ 
dere! 
| An’ pretta soon dey catch da eye 
Of evra wan dat’s passin’ by. 
Eh? Sure dey looka pretta so, 
But seence eet ees no work, you 
know, 
Da boss raise som’theeng alse for 
Joe! 


Ah! yes, dat’s 


So I am 'shame’ weeth deesa man 
For dat he ees Italian 

An’ soocha lazy slob; 
We no could mak’ good ’Merican 
Of Joe Marelli from Milan— 

An’ so he lose hees job. . 
—T. A. Daly in The Catholic 

Standard and Times. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


PUBLISHED BY 
LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
Baunswick Buioinc, 225 FietH Avenue, New York. 

Avoness, TEL. 6632 Madison SQuanE. 
John A. Sleicher, President. 
Reuben P. Sleicher, Secretary. Arthur Terry, Treasurer. 
James Melvin Lee, - Managing Editor. 
Grant E. Hamilton, - - Art Editor. 


Past Help 


The man with the old clock under his arm 
laid it on the jeweler’s showcase. ‘I wish 
— see what is the matter with this,”’ he 
said. 

The jeweler removed the dial, screwed his 
eveglass into place, and inspected the works 
of the ancient timepiece. 

‘‘Nothing is the matter with it—now; its 
sufferings are over.” 

“Well, how much do I owe you?” asked 
the man. 

‘“‘Nothing,” answered the jeweler. ‘This 
isn’t a professional treatment. This is a 
coroner’s inquest.’’— Youth’s Companion. 


Doubling His Joy 


Her Father—‘ Yesterday I won the prize 
in the lottery, and to-day you come and ask 
me for my daughter’s hand.” 

Suitor—‘‘ Yes, you know one bit of good 
luck always brings another.’’—M eggendorjer 
Blaetter. 


GREEN RIVER 


WHISKEY 


THE CONNOISSEUR’S FIRST CHOICE. 
THE BEST OF “OLD KENTUCKY’S” 
FAMOUS WHISKEYS. SMOOTH— 
PALATABLE— DELICIOUS. 

** The Whiskey without a Headache.’’ 


MecCULLOCK---THE DISTILLER 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


— 
~ 


TH 


4 Large Bottles, $3.80 


A Gift That Brings 
Health and Good Cheer 


6 Large Bottles, $5.50 
12 Large Bottles, $10.00 


1 Large Bottle, $1.00 


Shipped to any address, express 
paid, on receipt of order and price. 


Duffy’s Pure Malt Whiskey 


If you have a sick friend 
or some dear old lady or 
ntleman whom you wish 
semember, you cannot 
give a more acceptable Christ- 
mas gift than half a dozen 
bottles of Duffy’s Pure Malt 
Whiskey. It is the best medi- 
cine to keep in the medicine 
chest for emergencies, For 
over fifty years it has hada 
record of cures unparalleled 
in the history of medicine. 
It is a wonderful remedy in 
the prevention and cure of 
consumption, pneumonia, 
grippe, bronchitis, coughs, 
colds and asthma. 


4 


Awyawo? 


is an absolutely pure distillation of malted grain and is the greatest tonic-stimulant and 
body-builder known to science. Its palatability and its freedom from injurious substances 
render it so that it can be retained by the most sensitive stomach. When taken at mealtime 
it stimulates the mucous surfaces and little glands of the stomach to a healthy action, thereby 
improving the digestion and assimilation of the food and giving to the system its full pro- 


portion of nourishment, 


Remit by express order, postoffice order or 
Company, 126 White Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Dun’s or Bradstreet’s Agency. 


certified check to The Duffy Malt Whiskey 


References: National Bank of Commerce, Lincoln National Bank, Rochester, N. Y., 


‘A heap of sadness in dis world,” said 
Uncle Eben, ‘‘is due to folks’ disposition to 
talk about de roses dat done faded, ’stead o’ 
gettin’ busy plantin’ crops foh nex’ season!” 
—Washington Star. 


“Reckless driving.’ 
“Horse?” 
“No, nail.”—Blue Bull. 


“What is the matter with your wife? 
see she’s got her hand in a sling.” 


4 
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Ideal Winter Trips to the Tropics. 


The most inviting cruises this season are those to the resorts of ““The American Mediterra- 
nean,’’ that wonderful winterless region bathed by the southern Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico and 


the Caribbean Sea, including Porto Rico, Bahamas, 


Cuba, Florida and San Domingo. 


Write for AGWI NEWS, a beautifully illustrated free magazine, describing the cruises of the 


following steamship lines: 


PORTO RICO LINE 


CLYDE LINE 
TO FLORIDA, daily except Sunday, calling at 
Charleston, Brunswick and Jacksonville, with con- 
nections for all leading Southern resorts. 

From Pier 36, North River, New York. 


Delightful 16 day cruise to and around the Island, 
$110 covering all expenses, touching at princi 
ports. Send for booklet. 

General Offices, 12 Broadway, New York. 


WARD LINE 


LINE 
To Texas. all points southwest and Pacific coast. 
Exhilarating water route trips to Galveston, Key 
West, Tampa and Mobile. 

From Pier 45, North River, New York. 


Luxurious twin screw steamships_to Bahamas 
(Nassau); Havana, Cuba, Mexico and§Y ucatan, with 
rail connections to all important interior cities. 
General Offices, Pier 14, East River, New York. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON, 
701 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK, 
200 Broadway. 


192 Washington St. 


WASHINGTON, 


CHICAGO, 
1306 F St., N. W. 


203 So. Clark St. 


In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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For Christmas 


The IDEAL Gift for a Gentleman 


SPECIAL OFFER:—To introduce our famous brands 
of Perfectos and Panetellas, we will give a Sargent 
Patent Cigar Chest, Pocket Case or Traveler's Cigar 
Case with your first order for Cigars. 

Our Cigars are guaranteed long filler, Sumatra wrap- 
per, rich, mild and mellow. Shipping direct to YOU 
from our patent chests they retain the delicate aroma 
of the leaf. 

Take Your Choice of These Chests 


Sargent Pa ent Cigar Chests are scientifically and sani- 
tarily correct. No disease breeding pads or sponges. 
Glass-lined ; heavily insulated. Keep cigars perfectly. 


TRAVELER'S CIGAR CASE 
100 Pertectos or Panetellas $7 00 
including Traveler's Cigar Case 
Prepaid anywhere in U. S. 

The Traveler's Cigar Case is a necessity. Fits any grip. 
Prevents breaking and drying. Patent moistener 
keeps 24 cigars in perfect condition. Made of pressed 
aluminum, morocco leather covered. 


SARGENT CIGAR CHEST 
50 Pertectos or Panetellas 

including Mission Chest $3.50 

Not prepaid. 
100 Perfectos or Panetellas 

including Mission Chest $7.00 
Express prepaid to Mississippi River, West add 80c._ If 
you prefer Mahogany finish add $2.00, Circassian Wal- 
nut $3.00. 


PATENTED 


POCKET CASE 
50 Pertectos or Panetellas 
including Pocket Case $3.50 
Express prepaid anywhere in U. S. 
This is the Season’s novelty. Only pocket device keep- 
ing cigars in same condition as your chest. Morocco 
covered. Weight 1"4 oz., holds 3 cigars. ; 
Our Guarantee Bond protects you. Money back if dis- 
satisfied. References: Bradstreet’s or any bank in 
Bridgeport. 


SARGENT CIGAR and PLANTATION CO. 
815 Water Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Cap and Gown Smiles. | 
After Twelve 


She—‘ And would you really put yourself 
out for my sake?” 

He—* Indeed I would.” 

She—‘‘Then do it, please, I'm awfully 
sleepy.”"—Williams Purple Cow. 


‘ 


‘Dearest, will you share my lot?” 
“Say kid, ain’t you got no home?"—Cor- 
nell Widow. 


Sap—‘I can't help thinking about my- 
self.” 
“That's the human instinct to 
worry over trifles."—Princeton Tiger. | 


“What do you charge for your rooms?” 

“Five dollars 

“But I'm a student 

“Then it’s five dollars down.’’—Cornell 
Widow. 


“What's the difference between a haunted d 
house and a handsome man about to kiss % Rondby 
you?” asked she coyly. £4. OVERHOLT 
I give it up,”” he murmured, growing in- 
terested. Pa. =: 2B: 
Princeton Tiger. A NATIONAL DE 
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He—* Everwear Hosiery at this counter?” 
She—" None of your 
Widow. | 


Nobody heeds the experience of old age till he 
is there himself.— Neze York Press. 
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HERE’S HEALTH AND CHEER. 

But not mer lv of the temporary sort Underberg isa bracing stimulant that 
is lasting in it< benefits. A real aid to dizestion. Gives gest and a hearty appe- 
tite toevery meal. Exs-ntial to your side-board at all times. 

UNDERBERG Boonekamp BITTERS 
is the drink that business men welcome after the close of a particularly hard 
day. It clears out the cohwebs and puts you in the proper mental attitude to 
enjoy the evening’s pleasures. Testimony of its popularity —over 7,000,000 bottles 
have been imported to the United States. 

Enjoyable as a Cocktail and Better for You. 
. To make sure of getting the genuine at any hote!. club or restaurant, ask for it 
y name.“ UNDERBERG ” Bitters, and look at the label. Sold by the bottle at 

leading Wine Merchants and Grocers every where. 

Bottled only by H Underberg. Albrecht. Rheinbera. Germany, since 1846. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 204 William St., N. Y. 


please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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Judge's Christmas Decision 
PFrom the Bench 


ANY are the little tots who will ask 
Bi at this season of the year the 
eternal question of childhood, “Is 

there a Santa Claus?’’ Almost every news- 


paper, as the Christmas tide approaches, 
hears from its youthful readers on this sub- 
Many things have made the children 


ject. 
SO The wide chimney of the old- 
fashioned fireplace has dwindled down until 
its size takes the faith of the strongest be- 
liever that Santa Claus could come down 
the same. Hot-air registers and steam 
radiators present problems as_ probable 
entrances for the Saint of childhood days. 

Pictures of Santa Claus do not agree in 
their details. Last 
year the cover of 
JupGxr showed Santa 
opening his mail. 

One of Hon- 
or’s”’ little admirers 
wrote us asking 
whether “Criss 
cross your heart, 
does Santa look like 
this picture.’’ 
Another admirer 
who had not yet 
cut his curls, called 
attention to differ- 
ences in the way 
Santa appeared in 
our columns, and 
wanted to know 
why Saint Nick did 
not look the same in 
all the illustrations. 

By way of explanation, JupGr might say 
that Santa Claus changes with the times. 
The Santa of the boys of yesterday is not 
just the same as the one of the men of to- 
morrow. Look over the family album and 
see how faces have changed with the years. 
Time whitens the locks of Santa and adds 
wriikles to his brow, but time never changes 
his Yuletide spirit, which ever lives in a 
sort of an Indian summer. Then, too, one 
artist will paint Kriss Kringle in one pose; 
another in another. The little friends of 
Jupce who live in cities would do well to 
examine the dumb-waiter shaft to see 
whether it does not reach to the roof. Be- 
yond the permissibility of a doubt some of 


the children who found their stockings filled 
on Christmas morn could, if they had kept 
sharp eyes on this shaft, have seen their 
presents coming into their apartments. 
While the tall buildings possibly may make 
Santa use an aeroplane intead of his rein- 
deer team on his visits to the cities, it is by 
no means certain that he will discard his 
trusty steed when traveling in the country. 
If there is snow on the ground, children will 
do well on Christmas eve to listen for the 
sound of sleigh bells—especially in the 
neighborhood of churches. But however 
much Santa may change and whatever may 
be the way he gets into modern homes, he is 
just as kind and lov- 
ing as of old. Keep 
Santa Claus in the 
home as long as 
possible. Don’t let 
skepticism shut out 
all the poem and ro- 
mance of the past. 
To fond parents* 
who insist that the 
truth must be told 
—‘‘the whole truth 
and nothing but the 
truth’’— 
would call attention 
to the fact that even 
“the truth, the 
whole truth and 
nothing but the 
truth”? may be told 
with an intention to 


deceive. By wa/ 
of illustration may be cited the case of the 
young man who gave most minutely the de- 
tails of his coming wedding. He told the 
truth as to date, arrangement, etc., conceal- 
ing nothing, but no one believed him, and he 
never intended a person should. But even 
the truth may be spoken and yet not deceive 
the child that there is a loving spirit that is 
going to fill the stocking on Christmas eve. 
The happy dream of childhood about a kind 
man who loves good children in general, and 
certain good children in particular, does no 
more harm than the pipe dreamsof later years. 
Jupce takes great pleasure in sustaining 
the decision of the lower court of Boyville 
that there is a Santa Claus. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT GUIDE 


(Affectionately Dedicated to Those Who Have Remembered Us 
in the Past) 


By DONALD A, KAHN 


For Baby—Encyclopedia Brittanica. 

For Bob at Yale—A fifty-fifth chafing dish. 

For Lucy at Vassar—Socrates’ Essay on Study. 

For the Child in the Flat Above—Twenty can- 
non-power drum. 

For the Maid—Pearl inlaid opera glasses. 

For Grandma—* How To Bring Up Children,”’ by Miss Lizzie 
Bangster. 

For Grandpa—Pocket safety razor. 

For Uncle (Who Wears a Belt)—Pair blue embroidered sus- 
penders. 

For Mother—The furs that were coming to her last November. 

For the Family Next Door—New phonograph records. 

For the Elevator Boy—Treatise on “* Raising a Family.”’ 

For the Janitor—Loving cup. 

For Yours Sincerely—Pink and yellow polkadot cravat. Of 
course. 


— CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE PELICAN FAMILY 


myst 


Suitable Xmas Gift 


— WANT to go into this drugstore and buy a Christmas present 


for a friend of mine,”’ says our acquaintance. 

“Cigars?’’ we inquire. 

““No. He’s one of these fellows who are always telling you about 
their symptoms, and I’m going to have the druggist put him up a 


case of assorted medicines.” 


On Christmas Morning 
By ESTELLE MAY NOLTE 
H! say can you see by the dawn’s early light— 
As now slyly we creep down the staircase so winding— 

The stockings we hung on the previous night, 

While for Santa we watched when the moon beams were shining? 
For the firelight’s red glare, the logs crackling in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our sox were still there! 

Yes! the stockings we hung are now bulging with cheer, 

O’er the hearth of our home showing Santa’s been here! 


Ever Present 
THE young lady we always meet at Christmas time—Miss L. Toe. 


fe 


No Protection 


Agent—"‘How do you 
like the check-protector 
I sold you last month?” 

Mr. Hardupp “It’s 
no good. The bank keeps 
throwing out my che 
for nonpayment just the 
same as it did before."’ 


A Christmas Ballad 
By CHARLES C. JONES 


OW is that gladsome time and gay 
When to the village churches go 
The little folk, the aged and gray, 
And while the Christmas candles glow 
The youngsters wait with eyes alight, 
Until amid a breathless pause 
With shouldered pack he comes in sight- 
The cotton-whiskered Santa Claus! 


It is his part to stand beside 
The laden tree and gruffly call 
The names of those to be supplied 
With Christmas presents large and small; 
It seems his part to near the tree 
Forgetful of combustion's law 
Forthwith he ceases swift to be 
The cotton-whiskered Santa Claus! 


For there is turmoil, haste, and din, 
He scratches, scrambles, jumps about, 
And those who welcomed Santa in 
They do their best to put him out; 
The ‘‘doc.”’ arrives, his work is done, 
Where cotton was is well-doped gauze— 
Which will remind him of his ‘ fun,” 
The cotton-whiskered Santa Claus! 


O July Fourth can claim its share 
Of shattered victims, far and wide, 
‘*Unloaded"’ pistols, here and there, 
Their quota, too, have oft supplied, 
And those who choose can bravely say, 
These lead in folly, giving cause; 
But Sir Fool-killer answers, ‘ Nay! 
The cotton-whiskered Santa Ciaus!” 


Children Worth While 


IS easy enough to look pleasant 
When stockings are bulging 
cheer; 
But the children worth while 
Are the ones who can smile 
When Santa forgets to come here. 
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“HAVE YOU NOTICED IT, 
GEORGE?” 


“NOTICED WHAT, 
“THAT IN THE 
AND THE 


Law of Compensation 
By LIDA KECK WIGGINS 


WAS the night before Christmas and 
all thro’ the house, 
Not a creature was stirring excepting a mouse 
Who slipped thro’ a chink in the chimney 
with care, 
And dropt in a sock that hung temptingly 
there. 


He feasted on nuts and on candy galore, 

Till his poor little stomach could hold nothing 
more; 

And — who woke at the break of the 
dawn, 

Looked hard for his candies but found they 
were gone. 


Moral. 


Wee a got off with a trifling heart 
bres 

But the — died that night from acute 
stomach ache. 
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A WISE OLD OWL. 
Mrs. Blue Jay— How did Billie Owl happen to marry that scolding, jawry noise, Miss 
Cockatoo?" 

Mr. Blue Jay—* Why, he says he doesn't mind a little wear and tare on the nerves; but 


he will not stand for any outrageous millinery bills. 


She never costs him a cent for hats.” 


FALL THE 
LEAVES IN THE 


ONLY 3 MILES 
To GOULDS | 


Doamand 


DEARIE?” 
LEAVES LEAVE 
FALL FALL.” 


ONE big Christ- 

mas dinner 
deserves another 
—dyspepsia tab- 
let. 


A BOY likes to 

get his fin- 
gers | the jam in the pantry, but not the 
jam of the door. 


A Long Felt Want 


By E, W. TEITZEL 


E have cookers that cook without fire 
And heaters that heat without coal; 
We have telegraph systems that carry 
Your message sans wire and pole. 
And air craft that sail through the ozone; 
Now will some good contriver come quick, 
And design, as a great clothing saver, 
A chimneyless Old Saint Nick. 


H, wad some power the giftie gie us”’ 
to see our Xmas presents as the 
receiver sees them. 


A Christmas Story 
By JACK ROBINSON 
Vadsworth Longfellow.) 


NDER the brilliant Christmas tree 
The toy tin soldier stands. 
A look of worry on his face, 
A musket in his hands. 


(With 


For, lo! Up high there, on a bough, 
His big, wax doll-wife hangs; 

A Christmas candle flickers near 
Her fluffy, blondish bangs. 


A wide-ope’d door, a gust of wind, 
One instant—’twill be too late. 

(You can see for yourself, dear reader, 
that if that nasty little candle ever 
blows over Blondy’s way), 

Her Wax-works,— 

Will meet a horrible fate. 


The toy tin soldier, his pop-gun aims. 
(What cares he for army regulations in a 
time like this?) 
Bang! Extinguishes the threatening flames. 
Say! But wouldn't this pome jar you? 
It just goes to prove 
That even a tin soldier armed with only a 
pop-gun will do 
A whole lot for the woman he loves 
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Santa Claus—“It looks as if I’d have to go back for another load.” 


MERRY CHRISTMAS, INCORPORATED 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


T was that year, or the year following, that the whole people 
revolted against the custom of giving fool presents and receiv- 
ing absurd gifts on the twenty-fifth of December. The agitation 

against deforestation had reached a climax, and any man discovered 
cutting an adolescent tree, or with one in his possession, was fined 
seven thousand dollars and sent to the penitentiary for life, and the 
custom of having Christmas trees became a dangerous one to follow. 
It looked as if Pinchot, on the platform of “*No more Christmas 
Trees’’ would be elected President by an overwhelming majority. 

But William Jennings Bryan was, luckily, still alive, and from 
his moss covered retreat in Nebraska he startled the country by 
his brilliant pronunciamento: ‘Christmas should be a function 
of the Government, and not a private affair.’’ On this platform 


i, 


“WHAT’S THAT?” 


he was elected, carrying every state in the Union by overwhelm- 
ing majorities. His trip to Washington was one continuous ova- 
tion, and men wearing boy’s size Christmas suspenders, women 
wearing extra large sickly green Christmas gloves, and children 
carrying toys eight years too young for their ages and inane Christ- 
mas books, almost mobbed him in their joy. For years the nation 
had been spending six months of each year planning for Christmas 
and the remaining six months trying to raise money to settle the 
Christmas bills, and the thought that at last the government would as- 
sume the whole Christmas nuisance drove many men insane with joy. 

But long before Mr. Bryan reached Washington his train was 
stalled on the tracks. Ahead of him were train after train; slow 
freight trains, fast freight trains, express trains and mixed trains 
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by thousands, while every avenue was jammed with an inextric- 
able mass of automobile trucks, moving vans, garbage wagons, 
and general vehicles of all sorts. The explanation was simple. The 
moment Bryan's election was assured cvery man and woman jn the 
nation had packed up the thousands of miliions of useless Christmas 
gifts that had been accumulating for years, and had sent them to 
Washington. These masses of junk included all the things given 
by dear relatives and touchy friends; pillows that were in hideous 
taste, furniture that was rickety from the moment it entered the 
house, gift books with glaring covers, manicure sets that would not 
manicure, and ten million other th.ings—topped by shaving stands, 
toy typewriters that never worked and were never meant to work, 
embroidered slippers, paper lamp shades, framed chromos; in fact 
the whole vast list of articles de Christmas. It was the chance of the 
epoch to get rid of them, on the plea that the sufferers supy osed 
the new law required all existing Christmas presents to be sent on 
to Washington 

But the problem confronting Mr 
He was stalled in Hoboken, and every avenue by which he might 
Every 


Bryan was indeed serious. 


reach Washington was congested with Christmas presents 
railroad and every wagon road in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Maryland was blocked, and the sea lanes were crowded 
with this ex-Christmas shipping. A wireless message from Wash- 
ington told him that the Capitol building was already buried out of 
sight, and only the tip of the Washington Monument stuck up above 
the tidal wave of discarded presents. Long before he could reach 
the White House the whole government would be buried beneath 
the awful chaos of prox ket cigar cases as 1 ulky as steamer trunks 
and neckties as vivid as the Aurora Borealis 

In that moment of dire need he knew not which way to turn, 
but he was not alone in his discomfiture. The stalling of all the 
railways of the country seemed to threaten all railway traffic, and 
stocks fell in Wall Street with dull thuds. Then, in an old-fashioned 
white building in the famous street of finance, a hasty meeting of 
money kings was held, and half an hour later three representatives 
of the meeting were in Hoboken, in consultation with Mr. Bryan. 
Prompt action was necessary, and Mr. Bryan, in his distress, agreed 
to what seemed the only means of relief, and within two hours the 
Christmas trust, “Merry Christmas, Limited,”” had been incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the state of New Jersey, to take over the 
whole Christmas business, and its employees were on their way. 


Two Sides of a Question 


2. BUT HOW ABOUT THIS CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


JUDGE 


The action was 
radical, but it was 
Begin- 
ning at the out- 
skirts of Hoboken, 
and working with 
fevered haste, the 
discarded Christ- 
mas trash was 


necessary. 


dumped alongside 
the roads and 
burned. By night 
New Jersey had 
been cleaned of 
Christmas 
by the army of 
trust employees. 
In less than a 
week the trains 
were running into 
Washington regu- 
larly. Once more 
J. P. Morgan had 
saved the nation! 

What followed 


was cruel, but 


débris 


HOW BARNEY TIMKINS, OWING TO A REMARKABLE 
HIRSUTE ADORNMENT, WAS OBLIGED TO SPORT THAT 
CHRISTMAS GIFT WIFEY GAVE HIM. 


equally necessary 
Thousands of in- 
fatuated Christmas-tree enthusiasts were in the penitentiaries, 
serving life sentences for buying Christmas trees surreptitiously, 
contrary to the forest preservation law, and under a convict labor 
law hastily passed by Congress, the Christmas trust assumed absolute 
control of these poor beings, and with cold blooded but necessary 
cruelty placed upon them the whole burden of the nation’s Christ- 
mas giving and receiving. Masters with bull-hide whips stood con- 
stantly over the heavily chained slaves, and compelled them to do 
what, previously, the free men and women of the land had been 
obliged to do with suffering and pain. Each morning the overseers 
told off their gangs, calling out in a loud voice: 
“Order of the day! Convict No. 9889 will represent Aunt 
Martha; No. 7654 will represent Little Willie; No. 6532 will be 
Cousin Sarah; No. 7867 will be Uncle Hezekiah; No. 23,452 
will be Sister Maude. Ready all! To work!” 

Then, as the biting lash was laid across their reluctant 
shoulders, the poor fellows, white with prison pallor and 
1atred of their cruel task, would get out their pads and pen- 
cils, and Convict No. 9880, representing Aunt Martha, would 
bite the point of his pencil and mumble dejectedly: 

‘‘Lemme see! I've got six dollars. Six dollars. If I 
give Little Willie a rocking horse, that’s two dollars; and 
Cousin Sarah a manicure set, that’s two fifty more; and 
Uncle Hezekiah a walnut smoking set shaped like & pig and 
a pail, that'll be three dollars more; and for Sister Maude a 
fan at four dollars; that’s two, four fifty, seven fifty, eleven 


. fifty! Eleven fiftv, and I’ve only six dollars to spend. Ch, 
dear! Oh, dear!” 


Or No. 25,452 would bury his head in his hands, and moan 
tearfully: “I don’t know what to give Aunt Martha; I 
can't think what to give Uncle Hezekiah! What in the world 
can I give little Willie that he hasn't got?’’ 

Each day the poor fellows were compelled to make out a 
list, and if they failed, they were beaten unmercifully and put 
on bread and water, and every Saturday each had to receive 
the utterly worthless and unsuitable presents that his fellows 
had chosen for him during the week, and grin with sickly 
pleasure, and utter hypocritical praises and thanks. Only 
the threat of thumbscrews kept them up to this task, which 
for so many years the free inhabitants of the nation had been 
obliged to undergo each Christmas. 

But even the trust had some mercy in its veins. When a 
convict had served faithfully year after year, and had gone 
about his work with sad but valiant “Merry Christmas”’ 
greeting each minute of each day, and had received and given 
presents and worked slavishly over Christmas lists until the 
sharp bones protruded through the skin and the light of 


(Continued in Advertising Section.) 
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1. “HURRAH, UNCLE JOSH, WE'VE GOT OUR CHRISTMAS DINNER ALRIGHT ™ 


Epiror (to a Port)—* MANY HAPPY RETURNS OF THE DAY.” 


A Christmas Resolve 
By HORACE DODD GASTIT 


AM not weary of this life, 
I take much pleasure in my days. 

I rather yearn for scenes of strife, 

And have no use for peaceful ways. 
In trouble I find food and drink; 

I’ve won a goodly store of pelf, 
And yet in spite of all I think 

Come Christmas time I'll hang myself. 


Tis not that suicide’s a thing 
I have the slightest liking for. 
I am not keen at all to swing 
From rafter or from cellar-door. 
Nor have I any cause to take 
My life by noose or otherwise, 
But I shall do it for the sake 
Of Miss Perilla’s witching eyes. 


She hath not spurned me—not at all— 
In fact she brightens when I come, 
And when her fringéd lashes fall 
I think her heart is going some. 
But hang I shall in spite of joys 
Those optics promise unto me, 
And dangle ’mongst the other toys 
Upon Perilla’s Christmas tree! 


An Affair of State 
By JOHN K. LE BARON 
A GAY farmer youth, 


Who was rather uncouth, 
And hailed from Duluth, 
Minnesota. 


Went out after dark, 

And met in the park 

Ida West from Bismarck, 
North Dakota. 


The Bismarckian maid 
Was neatly arrayed 
In a- nobby high-grade 
New Jersey. 
When he said: ‘Be my bride,” 
The fair maiden replied, 
“T feel funny inside; 
O-hi-o!” 


“’Twill be glorious, you bet,” 

Said he, without fret, 

**Planting corn, for I'll let 
Ida-ho.”’ 


So they married straightway, 
And live happy, they say, 
On a dollar a day 

In-Diana. 


POVERTY IN OLD NEW YORK. 


Backed Off the 
Boards 


Only One must 
now forego, 
His daily meed of loud 
applause, 
In favor of a greater one, 
The Hon. Santa Claus. 


A Yellow Peril 


LITERARY Chinaman, 
Once owned a pig quite fat; 
He thought of it both night and day— 
More than his rice or rat. 


He wrote a tale and made the pig 
The hero (quite in sport); 

“’Tis far too long,” they said, and so 
He cut his pig-tale short. 


Not in Style 
weet had a little skirt, 
’Twas not a hobble, nit! 


And that’s the reason why, you know, 
She felt so queer in it. 


AG 


Gossip— Yes, that is the rich Miss Guilders. They say her father hath five thousand pounds if he hath a shilling.” 


Stranger—‘* And who is the beauty with her?” 
Gosstp—* A beauty, yes; but, alas, her face is her only fortune 


She hath but a miserable ten-acre farm on Broadway.” 
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*“*Christmas Day at 
Grandma's” 
By W. CAREY WONDERLY 
ARLY Christmas morning, 
Soon as Breakfast's done, 
Off we rush to Grandma’s, 
There’s where we have fun! 
Me and Bob and Kitty, 
Ted and Lou and Nan, 
Don't we get a welcome, 
Every little man! 


Grandma's always waiting— 
See, the holly’s hung 

In the door and windows, 
And the casement’s strung! 

Out upon the door-step, 
When she hears our cheers, 

She comes, wishing gaily, 
“Merry Christmas, dears!”’ 


Nowhere else but Grandma's 
Are apples big and red; 

Nowhere else but Grandma's 
(So says little Ted) 

Are pies so brown and tempting— 
Ginger-men so tall— 

There's a Christmas tree that reaches 
To the ceiling in the hall! 


Grandma always seems to know, 
What we want most of all. 

She don’t give Kit an engine, 
Nor me a blue-eyed doll. 

But Nan the doll and me the cars 
That run upon a track; 

Ted gets a picture-puzzle, 
Lou a jumping Jack. 


Oh, we have a jolly time, 
Do just what we will! 
Grandma never whispers “ hush-h!”’ 
Nor tells us to be still. 
So soon as breakfast’s over, 
We all run away 
Off to dear old Grandma'’s— 
What a Christmas-day! 


The Wireless Amateur 
By VICTOR A. HERMANN 
E’S A HIGH browed little fellow 
Who's been saving up a bit; 
And instead of novels yellow— 
Ile has bought a queer outfit. 
There are motors, jars, and wires, 
And a lofty cross-pieced pole; 
And it seems he never tires— 
For ambition is his goal. 
And in five and twenty winks 
He has cornered all the kinks— 
And he dreams some day Marconi will come 
journeying down here, 
To compliment his efforts, does the backyard 
amateur. 


So he burns the midnight oil 
In a narrow fetid shed; 
And the neighbors note his toil— 
From their windows overhead. 
Wonder if he’s counterfeiting 
When they hear strange sounds below 
And the blue sparks start to spitting— 
And he lets the current flow. 
But he never minds the heads 
And at last they seek their beds— 
For his genius mind is centered on the sparks 
from far and near, 
That come flashing to the workshop of the 
backyard amateur. 


John Bull is getting nervous 
When his code is cribbed complete; 
And he says; The Lord preserve us— 
Maybe it’s the German fleet.”’ 
Uncle Sam has orders tampered 
And he says “ Be gosh, perhaps— 
I can find out why I’m hampered— 
(Up speaks Hobson: “It’s the Japs,” 
Then they think about the stars— 
‘Maybe it’s a flash from Mars?"’ 
But it’s not the Japs or Germans or men on 
another sphere, 
It’s that enterprising genius—the backyard 
amateur. 
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Qualified 
Good Will 


“Don’t” you 
believe, at this 
time of peace 
and good willin 
forgiving your 
enemies ?"’ 

“Well, yes, 
some of them.” 

‘*‘Some of 
them? Whynot 
all of them?” 

“Well, some 
of them are 
neither as rich 
nor as influen- 
tial as I am.” 


spite of all 

the mean 
things we men 
have saidabout 
hooking up the 
bac k oO f a 
woman's dress, 
we are forced 
to admit that 
it is fastenating 


are you, Grandpa?” 
work. Pp 


A Modern View 


*PTCIS cheaper to have loved and lost, 
(If such should be your fate), 
Before the Christmas Holidays, 
Than at a later date. 


Overwhelming Authority 
By ELLIS 0. JONES 
HE following collection from ancient and 
modern epigrammatists ought to be 
sufficient proof of the futility of the modern 
scramble to get something for nothing: 
No sweat, no sweet. 
No pains, no gains. 
No cr SS, no crown. 
No thorn, no throne. 
No toil, no toll. 
No risk, no rose. 
No trial, no triumph. 
No price, no prize. 
No fast, no feast. 


Brother Ben’s Prose Poems 


S' IME poets ofthe Wintersing, and rave o'er 
“driven snow.”’ But it is quite another 
thing, when drifts their 
shovels throw! Then coal 
we shovel, for a change, 
and ashes by the ton; the furnace and the 
kitchen range are such a lot of fun! We 
rake and shake and shovel long, then chase 
the plumber some. 0, life is but one lon 
sweet song, when Winter Joys have come! 
But for all this, who cares a ding, when buck- 
wheat cakes come in? Then maple syrup is 
the king, and Winter Joys begin! Then 
pumpkin pies are not so bad, and nuts and 
apples, too; in fact a lot of joys are had, as 
we go shov'ling through! Then let the winds 
blow high or low, and politics go hang! 
We'll bravely shovel driven snow, and to 
trouble say, ‘‘G'lang!”’ 


WINTER JOYS 


A Telling Argument 
Willie— These nice things are all for me, 
because I've been sick.” 
Freddie—" You'd better give them to me. 
If you eat them all you'll only get sick 
again.” 


The Attraction 


HE wife is the sun of the social system. 

Unless she attracts, there is nothing to 

keep heavy bodies like husbands from flying 
off into space. 


Feared Modifications 


Grandpa was writing to Santa Claus as per Willie's dictation. 
“Now, Grandpa,” insisted Willie, “tell him I want a drum, a horn and a cap- 
pistol—now vou are not writing down a watch and a book and a nice quiet game, 


That Cheery Phrase 
By FREDERICK MOXON 


HAVE a friend, an editor: 
I know he is my friend, 
Because sometimes good reason for 
Encouragement he'll send. 
And even when I lose the fish 
Played for with joke and rhyme, 
With these, he sends me back a wish 
For ‘‘ better luck next time.” 


Now wishes (good ones) have a sound 
Quite cheering, and I think 

Between them and success is found 
A psychologic link; 

So testing still life’s horoscope, 
My pen I freshly prime, 

And scribble, scribble, filled with hope 
Of better luck next time.” 


To sweet Miss Rose I lost my heart, 
And then I lost Miss Rose, 

Because in one essential part 
I failed—just to propose. 

For while, to heights of passion wrought, 
I sonneteered, sublime, 

She married: yet I smiled and thought 
Of *‘ better luck next time.” 


iv 
“THE ETERNAL 


QUESTION” 
AT PRESENT 
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Not Much More Than Gas 


” 


Aunt Mandy—* What’s the matter, Eben? 

Uncle Eben—*‘1'm through with this gas stutf that we’ve been 
usin’ stid of ile. I jist tried to trim the wick on one of em, and 
the consarned thing busted into a thousand little white pieces.” 


In the Woods 


Guide—‘ Why didn’t you use a .32 on him? Didn't I tell you 
to use a different gun for different kinds of game?” 

Amateur Hunter—‘ Yes: but he wasn’t within ten years of 36. 
The .22 was a darn sight nearer his age.” 


A Psalm of Fire 


IVES of fuel-men all remind us, 
- There is money in their biz, 
When they bring their bills, they find us 
Saying such things as, Gee Whizz! 


Christmas Beatitudes 


Mrs. Knicker—‘‘ It is more blessed to give than receive.” 
Mrs. Bocker—*‘ And more blessed to exchange than to keep.” 


At Christmas we laugh at the vegetarian, but his turn to chuckle 
comes the day after. 


The Christmas Tragedy 
By HARVEY PEAKE 
The Giver 
’Tis Christmas time again, and I must go 
To buy such gifts as make the greatest show. 
I’ve much less cash and more to buy this year, 
The family portion will be small, I fear. 
Alack-a-day! 
The Recipient 
Alack-a-day! 
Tis Christmas time again, and friends TI know 
On me big, ugly, skimped for gifts bestow. 
Because I've wealth, why do they always fear 
To send the simple things that seem sincere? 
Alack-a-day! 
The Spirit of Christmas 
Alack-a-day! 
’Tis Christmas time again, and I foreknow 
That we ere long it’s spirit will outgrow. 
That which was once a day of peace and cheer 
Will be a day of trade, cold. insincere! 
Alack-a-day! 
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THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT—IT IS MORE 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS 
By S. KISER 
ALLACE DEMMING buttoned his 


great coat and turned the heavy 

collar up around his neck. Small, 

hard flakes of snow were blown 

against his face, stinging him where they 
struck. It wasan intensely cold day and the 
street, usually crowded, was almost deserted. 
Standing on the step for a moment, Dem- 
ming looked up and down the canyon be- 
tween the rows of tall buildings He wore a 
wistful expression and shoved his hands far 
down into his pockets. For a moment he was 
inclined to turn back to the comfortable room 
which he had just left While he 


undecided, an old man, poorly clad, turned a 


stood, 


corner nearby and approached him. 

Seeing Demming, the old man held out a 
handful of shoe-laces and asked in a whining 
voice: 

“Mister, won't you please buy a pair? I 
ain't had any luck to-day at all, and I've got 
to sell some or I'll not have any place to sleep 
to-night. Please, mister, help me out. To- 
morrow's Christmas, you know.” 

Demming hesitated a moment; then drew 
a dime from his pocket and bought a pair of 
the laces. 

“I suppose he’s lying,’’ he said as he 
watched the old man hobble away, “but I'll 
see if it won't change my luck.”’ 

Finally having made up his mind, he 
started down the street toward one of the 
big hotels. The market had been going 
badly for him and he was beginning to be 
desperate. Pausing beside a stand where a 
shivering boy was loudly crying something 
unintelligible the latest 
Demming bought a paper and eagerly 
glanced at the market page. Then he 
crumpled the sheet in his hands and, frown- 
ing, started on, but suddenly turned and 
handed a dime to the newsboy. 

“I hope,” he thought as he resumed his 
way, “that the bread I’m casting on the 
waters will be returned. Confound it, I try to 
help others. Why can’t luck come my way 


about sensation, 


again?”’ 

Entering a hotel, he wandered through the 
lobby, hoping he might see some one who 
would help him to forget his trouble; but he 
found nobody whom he knew. He went into 
the street again and faced the storm which 


BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE. 


was increasing in violence. He bent his 
head and shouldered his way against the 


“GETTING ALL PUFFED UP.” 


blasts, as if they had been living enemies. 
To a dozen miserable looking people 
whom he met as he 
fought his way along 
he handed small 
coins, hoping as each a 
blessing was uttered 
that it 
speedily fulfilled — 
that his luck might 
change for the bet- 
ter. He inwardly 
cursed the fates that 
made it necessary 
for him to remain in 
such a_ detestable 
climate and envied 
those who were 
fortunate enough to 


might be 


spend the winters 
where snow never 
fell, where flowers 


bloomed and birds 
sang even at Christ- 
mas time. 


The light of day 


began to fade; the cold became more and 
more intense, and the trouble in Demming’s 
breast grew heavier and heavier. He met a 
beggar and gave him a quarter, but was half 
sorry a moment later that he had done so. 

“Nothing will come of it,’’ he muttered to 
himself as he pushed on. ‘“‘Confound them, 
what business have they to be begging in 
the streets? The next one I meet I'll hand 
over to the police.” 

A moment later something rose up from 
beside a stone stairway that led from the 
sidewalk to the door of one of the old brown- 
stone houses that still withstood the pres- 
sure of commerce. In the semi-darkness he 
was unable at first to see what it was that 
confronted him. Gradually it took on the 
outlines of a woman. She had an old cape 
drawn over her head and shoulders and as 
she half turned toward a flickering street 
lamp Demming saw that her face was drawn 
and white. He could see, too, that she was 
young and that she held something close to 
her heart. 

When she had finished her story he gently 
pulled aside the wrap which she had gathered 
about her and looked at the little face that 
lay against her breast. He forgot that the 
market had been going against him; forgot 
that bread cast upon the waters shall return; 
forgot that he wished a change of luck. He 
tenderly touched the cheek of the babe with 
his fingers and then slipped a bill into the 
mother’s hand. 

She said something, as she hurried away, 
but he did not hear what it was. The wind 
still blew, and the small, hard snowflakes 
continued to beat against his face, but he ro 
longer shivered in the cold. 

Long afterward he found himself in his 
room, without knowing how he had got there. 
He had been thinking of the woman and her 
child, thinking of the comfort that he had 
been able to provide for them, and he was 
happier than he had ever been before in his 
life. 

Into Wallace Demming had entered the 
Christmas Spirit. 


OME Christmas trees are like some people. 
There is a good deal of glitter about 
them, but not much else. 


/ 
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AS ADVERTISED. 


Real Estate Agent—‘‘ That's the farm; isn't it a nice, clean looking place?” 
Jones—* Yes, indeed—not a bit of dirt on it! 
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Revised Opinion 


By Carolyn Wells 


@'? SANTA CLAUS, in his far-away home, 
Sat in his easy-chair; 
And as the Daily News he read; 
He suddenly shook his grizzled head, 
And said, “‘ Well, I declare! 
It’s come to a fine pass, I must say, 
When the people on Earth can talk this way! 
The parents are saying times are hard, 
And against all extravagance they must guard. 
From boss to mechanic 
They say that the panic 
Has so affected their bank account 
That they can’t afford the smallest amc unt 
For the celebration of Christmas Day! 
A pretty kettle of fish! I say! 
The shopkeepers, full of fears and scares, 
Have decided to buy no Christmas wares! 
Just think of the shops 
Without dolls or tops, 
Or trumpets, or drums, or wagons, or toys, 
Or candies, or trinkets for girls and boys! 
Oh, me! oh, my! 
To think that I 
Should live to see such a Christmas as this, 
Just because Wall Street went amiss! 
Well, there’s one thing sure! 
If the people are poor, 
This celebration is up to me, 
And I'll take each child a Christmas tree.” 
He flung on his coat and his big fur hat, 
And he said, “I'll look after each little chap! 
But stay! What's this? I further read— 
Well, well! oho! aha! indeed! 
The modern child is at a loss 
To know what to think about Santa Claus! 


They say they believe there isn’t any! 

And this belief is shared by many! 

Oh, ho! Ah, ha!"’ the old Saint chuckled. 
He took off his cap, and his belt he unbuckled. 
“Any child who has lost his faith in me 

May look in vain for a Christmas tree!’’ 
Then the Saint sent circulars all about: 


ATTENTION! 
There seems to be a doubt of my existerce. 
So I'll keep my distance! 
Of course you will not mind the loss, 
As you don’t believe in 
SANTA CLAUS. 


Then the people, as you readily guess, 
Realized their own foolishness. 
*“No Santa Claus?’’ they said in scorn, 
“Why, we’ve known him ever since we were 
born!”’ 
And the children cried, with eager plaint, 
“Come back, come back, you dear old Saint!"’ 
The fathers and mothers at once began 
A Christmas celebration to plan. 
Saying, “ We'll make it a merry day; 
And economize in some other way.” 
The shopkeepers ordered lots of things, 
From penny whistles to diamond rings. 
And every store 
Had to order more; 
And they flew as if on wings. 
The Christmas spirit pervaded the air, 
And peace and good-will were everywhere. 
And all because 
The children believed in 


SANTA CLAUS! 
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NEWS ITEM EXTRAORDINARY 
A FAKER!! 


The Children’s Geographical Society Reject 
Proofs 
By ROSCOE GILMORE STOTT 
Santa Claus, who claims 
To have come from the 
North Pole, another Doctor Crook. 


(Special to JupGe:) 
T IS now probable that Santa Claus of rein-deer fame will be 
reduced to disgrace, if the action of Children’s Geographical 
Society is universally accepted by the small inhabitants of America. 
The Babies’ Protective League and the Amalgamated Association 
of Top-Spinners have already gone on record as accepting the 

decision of this remarkable Society. 

It will be remembered that Santa Claus’ Chimney descent has 
for a long time been in question, but the fact that the Society 
should reject the old veteran's data seems astounding and the 
world is stunned to-day with the blow. Said Phil Anthropist, one 
of Claus’ staunchest supporters, “I can hardly believe the report 
yet. I have backed old Santa for so many years, you know. I 
hope he will be speedily exonerated by the press.”’ 

Careful investigation has been going on in the Children's Geogra- 
phical Society for some time, under the stern guidance of Thomas 
Wisdom, of Boston. But scarcely six years of age, Master Wisdom 
has revealed some startling facts. We quote directly: “I have 
always doubted that chimney yarn for one year and eleven days. 
A large portion of the Christmases we have had no snow in and 
surrounding the Ilub and the use of sleigh or rein-deer seemed 
clearly out of the question. Had Mr. Claus been clever enough to 
report a trip by airship, we might still have been left in the dark. 
Well, we met and went over his data carefully and I pronounce 
him an unqualified faker. We have found that a large portion of 
his goods are purchased in our larger department stores or fac- 
by the Society show that 
Furthermore, find 


tories. Careful measurements made 
the chimney descent was never made. 


that the whole trip to be utterly impossible and illogical.” 


we 


(Later special to JupGe): 
Messages from all over the World seem to indicate that action 
It is said that the Society 


of the Society will not be credited. 
was handed a gold-brick. 
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Life is But a Game 
um p— Life is a game of hit and miss.’ 
Bump—‘ Yes, and the miss I married 
does most of the hitting.” 


PROVED 


“The Child Is Father to the Man” 
By BLAKENEY GRAY 
Be above’s an ancient adage that I've come to see is true. 
In my youth I did not think so, but these days I fear I do, 

For the way my children boss me when they’re home from Board- 

ing-School 
Is quite proof enough to show me the exactness of the rule. 
It is “Father, stand up straighter, throw your chest out, shoulders 

back—— 
You have got a figure on you like a hook upon a rack, ; 
You are getting careless in your dress—that vest’s a noisy thing, 
And you seem to think a neck-tie’s to be tied up like a string 


“What you reading? Charley Dickens? Well that stuff may suit 
your taste— 

At the worst it cannot hurt you, for his stories all are chaste; 

But it seems a pity, father, that a fellow of your kind 

Should allow such futile reading to completely fill his mind, 

You should read your Schopenhauer, and your Nietsche, and your 
Shaw, 

And for pleasure, there is Snuffkins on the Pragmagastic Law. 

Novel reading as a pastime for the hammock 's well enough, 

But your mind will not develop if you stick to Dickens’ stuff. 


‘“When you smoke, sir, let me tell you these cigars of yours are bad, 
They are common cheap domestics, and their flavor’s pretty sad. 
When I get my next remittance—just at present I am broke— 

I will send you on a package of the kind we fellows smoke.” 

So it goes from morn to evening—how I sit, and how I talk, 

How I eat when at the table, how I shuffle when I walk 
I am being educated by these youngsters straight and tali— 
When it comes to human knowledge they appear to know it all. 


And I live in daily terror lest by chance I may commit 

Some faux pas that will require that they punish me for it, 

For I’m sure if they should call me to the wood-shed for a spell 
There'd be trouble and who'd come out as a winner’s hard to tell, 
For the kids have much outgrown me—they are busters every one—— 
And I must admit in muscles I’m a trifle underdone; 

And in size—well I'll confess it, and the point you'll clearly see: 
When I need new clothes the tailor cuts down Willie's suit for me! 


‘ 


OUR FEATHERED SONGSTERS—PRESENT AND PAST 
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Mother Goose—1910 


“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
Whither do you go?” 

She tossed her head, 

Then, smiling, said: 
“Once more to old Reno.” 


The Secret 
Knicker—*" Why is Santa Claus so pop- 
ular?”’ 
Bocker—* Because he gives everything 
but advice.” 


WH EN we grow up the only thing most 
of us find in our stocking at Christmas 
is a hole. 


Playing no Favorites 


Ted—‘ What did she say when you 
caught them under the mistletoe?’’ 

Ned—‘ Just smiled and said I 
Next.” 


was 


The Suffragette 
ha HANGING up her Christmas stocking 
She has no hope a man to win; 
But she would think it far from shocking 
If she should find a vote therein. 


HE girl under the mistletoe is worth two 
under the chaperon’s wing. 


Xmas vs, Divorce 


Willie—“ What kind of Christmas do you 
expect to have this year?’’ 

Bobbie—“‘Don’t know yet; the judge 
hasn't decided whether papa or mama shall 
have me.” 


THE watched stocking never gets filled. 


Mother Goose—1910 


Mary ate but little lamb, 
That fact we cannot question ; 

But then she ate four quarts of cream, 
Which gave her indigestion. 
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Rewards of Faith 
By McLANDBURG WILSON 


MY Grandpa is believing 
As any man in town, 
He hasn’t one misgiving 
The whale gulped Jonah down. 


My Pa works down in Wall Street 
And into stocks he dips, 

He does just what they tell him 
*Cause he believes in tips. 


My Ma believes in bottles 
She gets from far and near 

To take away the wrinkles 
And make them disappear. 


Then Sis believes that fellow 
Who told her at the door 
He never, never, never 
Had kissed a girl before. 


Me? I believe in Santy, 
I think him real and true. 
And do we get our presents? 
I rather guess we do! 


THINK OF THE DOUGH NUT——AND NOT OF THE HOLE. 


Not Needed 


DeGarry—‘‘ How is it you haven’t any 
mistletoe hanging up?”’ 

Madge—‘* Why, dear, is that what de- 
tains you?”’ 


HE wise girl doesn’t hide her mistletoe 
under a bushel. 


Saving Money 


Brown—‘ What induced you to marry 
that girl?’’ 

Black—‘“‘ I'll tell you, Brown; her birth- 
day comes on Christmas.” 


Santa Claus as we Grow Older 
How He Looked at Different Ages 
At Ten 

H, isn’t he jolly! 
The nicest man I know. 


Oh, isn’t he good natured! 
I wish he’d come once a month. 


At Fijty 
N?: I don’t expect anything. 
4 It’s a shame to teach children 
such rot. 
I haven’t worn out all last year’s 
ties anyway. 
It’s all tomfoolery. 


Mother Goose—1910 


There was a little girl 
Who had a little curl, 

Good looks and a figure seldom seen; 
A note she couldn’t sing. 
Still, they took the little thing 

And made her a comic opera queen. 


The Sleighing Girl 
By J. J. OCONNELL 
“Ta while the merry sleighbells’ song 


Goes echoing on the wind, 
We feel, as swift we glide along, 
We leave all cares behind. 


The cunning hood she likes to wear 
Sets off her beauty well, 

And makes me worship her, I fear, 
Much more than I can tell. 


But still she wears it not because 
It makes her look so gay, 

She knows that by sleigh-riding laws 
Big hats are in the way. 


EVER kiss a girl 
because you 
mistletoe. 
Santa Understood 
By F. P. PITZER 
Ww Santa got into the room 
He found the mantle bare 
And he was pretty sure last year 
A stocking dangled there. 


ou don’t like merely 
nd her under the 


He looked about him anxiously 
And saw upon a shelf 

A big toy doll-house deep in dust 
(A house he’d brought himself.) 


Beside it lay a little doll 
With dusty dress and hood— 

His small gray eyes filled up with tears 
For Santa understood. 


He put.the toys back in his bag 
And then said with a sigh ‘ 

“T wish the little Angels hung 
Their stockings in the sky.” 


CHRISTMAS BELLS.” 
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Upon his stout staff, shoulder-bent. 

Deep from his grap face gleamed his eves, 
And thus his slow boice, worldly-wise : 
“Out of the Past J bring mp hoard. 
Within this heap of glitter stored 

Gre potent power and luscious ease, 

The wine of life without its lees. 

The coveted of men are these. 

So, with the wisdom of the old, 

3% bring the Child the Gift of Gold.” 


G he Wise Men came. The first one leant 


ce 


» He second Wise Man’s searching sight 


? 


Leaped outward like a shaft of light: 
“He most is wise who takes To-dap, 
THbo sings the sunshine while he map; 
Tho holds his friend within his heart, 
Who laughs and loves and does his part, 


TAiho views the star, who plucks the rose, 


Tho sips the sweets of life, who knows 
The Perfume of the Present, hence 
bring the Gift of Frankincense.” 


Looked toward the Suture of his race: 
“The world has wealth enough and pet 
The eves of Wretchedness are wet; 

The world is beautiful, but still 

The rags and sores of life are ill. 

But who shall know the world’s distress 
THbo never tastes its bitterness ? 

To make him more, J bring him less. 
Sweet is the bitter J confer 

Gnd so, © Child, the Gift of Myrrh!” 


(_ @ hen spoke the third whose up-raised face 
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SHORT SMILES 
The Humorous Editor 


HE sharp-featured little woman with the faded umbrella un- 
der her arm, came boldly through the editorial rooms and 
halted at the first desk, where a big, shirt-sleeved man was 
drumming absently on a yellow pad and gazing over the 

roof-tops. 

‘“Whew!”’ breathed the big man in awe, as he sized up his visitor; 
“‘a suffragette, as I live.” 

But he was mistaken. 

“Are you the editor that answers all the questions?’’ she de- 
manded in a sharp, nasal voice. 

*“Er—yes, madam; all except who discovered the North Pole.” 

** Well, I sent a message down here by mail last week and I have 
never heard from it. Do you think I am going to spend a penny 
every day for your paper and then not find what I am looking for?’’ 

‘**Well—er, you see we have been a little rushed during the last 
few days, and maybe we overlooked it. What was the question you 
would like to have answered?”’ 

“Why, it isa very important one. You see, we moved out in the 
country last month, and I would like to know how to tell a bad dog.” 

The big editor twitched his mustache reflectively. 

“You would like to know how to tell a bad dog, eh?”’ 

“That’s what I’m here for.”’ 

“Well, madam, I'll tell you that question has really got my 
goat. In all these long years on the earth, I have never had any- 
thing to tell a bad dog. But I'll tell you confidentially, ma’am, if 
you really have anything important to tell him, I’d advise you to 
put him in a strong cage and whisper it to him through a twenty- 
inch funnel. Good-day, ma’am. Looks something like snow off 
to the northwest.” 

And while the fiery littke woman looked daggers and said she in- 
tended to sue the paper, the big editor calmly put on his hat and 
slipped out to lunch. 


The Vanished Kid 


OHNNY gets a railroad 
Perfect in detail, 
Steam and tracks and switches, 
Schedule does not fail. 


Freddy gets a steamboat, 
Ploughs the rolling blue, 

Really churns the water, 
As the greyhounds do. 


Tommy gets an airship 
Which, with pinions spread, 

Climbs into the ether, 
Winging overhead. 


Where has gone the youngster, 
Memory uproots, 

Who received for Christmas 
A pair of rubber boots. 


What They Do Say and What They Could Say 
The Millionaire. 


I certainly take comfort out 
of my auto. 


I wish they had airships on 
the market. 
The Fairly Well-to-do Man. 


This having a bicycle to ride 
to work helps a lot. 


I certainly would get comfort 
out of an auto. 
The Poor Alan. 


Glad I’m healthy and strong 
and really like to walk to work, 


I wish I had a bicycle to ride 
to work. 


The Invalid. 


I may be bed-ridden, but I’m 
still alive and that’s a consola- 
tion. 


Wish I were healthy and strong 
and could walk to work again. 


WHAT SANTA CLAUS BROUGHT 


t. “Just the thing! A consignment of oil stoves for the Esquimos 
and a load of ice cream freezers for the Zulus!” 


3. “In the fierce heat of the tropics this freezer will be a 
constant joy to those poor, over-heated Zulus.”’ 


2. “It'll be a comfort for them to wake up in the morning and find 
a nice heater beside them.” 


FZ 


4. Next morning.—Oh, well, even Santa Claus can make a mistake once 


in a while. 
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NERVY NAT RETURNS ON CHRI 


t. Nervy Nat—“ Listen!” 2. Grocery Gentleman—* What in time are you de 


Voice Inside—" Twenty years ago to-night, Fred, our wayward boy, our Lionel, left home— Nervy Nat—*I don’t exactly fancy your tone, 
(sniff). We could always identify him by his strawberry mark. Shall we ever set eyes on him but middle-class thirst for information, I may say tl 
again? Christmas has been a sad time ever since!” through the pores of the skin sweeten the dispositior 


4 Nervy Nat—"It’s home-comings like this that make life worth inhaling. I presume, sire, 5. Nervy Nat—“It’s only fair to set the last ¢ 
you must have noticed the American Beauty tint of my horn? Yes, that came of glancing too through fire, flood, and tilence, I have preserver 
requently and affectionately at the Bally Bourbon when it was reddish-brown—I will cut all that said to me, ‘Nerve, old hoss, let me rem ve that 
out—I'll be a credit slip to my family from now on!” ‘Never! If my people fail to recognize ™* °¥ ™ 


always flash this on ‘em and say’—— 


{ 


HRISTMAS AS THE WAYWARD SON 


tos 


ne are you doing, smearing my jam on your arm?” 3. Nervy Nat—“ Bon swar, parents! Here is your little Lionel, turning up like the proverbial 
cy your tone,my good man; but if it will slake your worthy, punk cent. Twenty years to-night, mommer, since your naughty Li left home. I walked all 
. 1 may savy that strawberry jam is a great skin food and taken the way from Nippon—that’s French for Japan—to be here on Xmas day. Father's looking well— 
he disposition.—Try some yourself—you'll need a whole jar!” his nut looks a trifle nude, perhaps—but ker vooly voo! Have I changed much?” 


{ 
1 


: 6. Nervy \at— Holy ties of blood! How in the name of physical geography was I to know 
e remove that unsightly blemish?’ And I always replied, that Lionel’s strawberry mark was on his shoulder blade! 
nize ™e “¥ my beauty, wit, and general deportment, | can “O, Neurasthenia, where is thy sting?”’ 
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Santa having already an abund- 
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ance of them, and therefore fell 
back on his third line of bene- 
“factions, an engrosed prayer for 
universal peace on earth, bound 
in armor-plate steel. 
John D. sent a white wig for 
Santa's bald spot, with the mes- 
sage, “It’s never too late to 


mend.”’ 


Santa’s Own Stocking 
By AMOS R. WELLS 

I FELT sorry for Santa Claus, because, 

though for all these years he has been 
filling so generously the world’s stockings, 
he has never, I believe, hung up his own. I 
therefore wrote to the old saint, addressing 
his well-known headquarters at the North 
Pole, and asked him to send me one of his 
stockings, adding a sly hint as to the coming 
Christmas, just to whet the old gentleman's 
anticipation. By return mail I received the 
stocking, and it is a capacious one. 

I then wrote to various notables, asking 
them for contributions to this worthy ob- 
ject, and reminding them that their gifts 
must be quite out of the ordinary if they 
would please a person whose house is so 
well supplied with Christmas presents as is 
Santa’s. The stocking is now filled, and 
with the following interesting gifts. 

Emperor William sent an original ode of 
congratulation, thoughtfully translated into 
Putch. 

Carnegie could not send an organ or books, 


Rubbering 


President Taft sent a smile. 
Edison sent a plan for a 
cement house with chimneys three feet 
square. 
Alfred Austin sent “A Visit of St. Nicholas”’, 
re-written in court poetry—and simplified. 
Peary sent a few snap-shots of Santa at 
home, souvenirs of his recent memorable call. 
Mrs. Eddy sent a formula for the mental 
annihilation of Christmas-dinner stomach- 
ache. 
JUDGE sent a life sentence to the world’s 
deepest affliction. 
The children sent their love, which filled 
all the crannies of the stocking, and which he 
will like best of all. 


As Surely as the Year Rolls 
Round 


By DON KAHN 


UTSIDE the snow is falling. The 

snow has been falling outside, 

where it usually falls, if it falls at all— 

for the past twenty-four hours. It 
falls in great white flakes. 

Also outside are seen 

whitened men hurrying on 

in the dusk, their arms full 


of bundles. From one 
package is seen protruding 
a long red tongue, showing 
a Sherlock Holmes, or even 
a central station plain 
clothes man, that a toy 
wagon is to delight the 
heart of some cherib on the 
following morn. 

The snow has dutifully 
continued in the business of fall- 
ing. Thisnarrative has so farcon- 
sumed nearly a minute, and it is 
snowing still. The pretty stenog- 
rapher in the law office of Robert 
Terhune Graham has just mantl- 


Young Giraffe (waking up)—‘I'm sure I heard bells! I 


wonder if it’s Santa Claus?’ 


ed herself in her furs and is stand- 
ing at the large window, gazing 
pensively out into the street. 
Robert Graham has just 
slipped into his fur-lined ulster 
and is reaching for his derby and 
cane. His glance reverts to the 
girl at the window. There is a 
love light in his eyes. 
“Gertie 
The girl turns to face him. He 
looks into her violet eyes, mys- 
teriously, beautifully shadowed 
by her large black hat. In these 
melting, bewitching eyes of hers 
may be seen a wistfuMesk. It 
is easy to see that the girl loves 
the man who calls her ‘ Dear 
Sir’’ so frequently each week 


“Ah, there he comes! !” 


day in the year. 


“Gertie,”’ continued 
Graham, stepping 
nearer and taking her 
not-yet-gloved hand 
into his larger one. 
“It was on a Christ- 
mas eve that you 
came to me—do you 
remember—two years ago’? I have 
admired you, loved you, worshipped 
you, these two years, dear. I can’t tell 
you how much I have admired you, how 
dearly I have loved you, how sacredly I have 
worshipped you.”’ He slipped his arm around 
the girl’s waist; she did not resist. 

Graham reached into his vest pocket and 
withdrew a solitare. ‘“ May I?’’ he asked her. 
Without waiting reply he placed the ring on 
her finger. 

“Robert, you're altogether too dear,’’ she 
tried to tell him, but her words were smoth- 
ered as he drew her into his strong arms and 
kissed her fervently. 

No, reader, no, no, no! This isn’t the con- 
ventional Christmas story. Graham had 
married the girl the year before, just as the 


“UNDER THE MISTLETOE.” 


Christmas magazines were going to press. 
She wouldn't give up her place because she 
was a jealous little girl and didn’t want an- 
other stenographer around the office. He 
couldn’t afford to buy her the solitare the 
year before because—well, you know how 
it is with young lawyers. 


Would Disillusionize Her 


“How would you feel,’’ asks the young 
man, “if you were to receive me for a Christ- 
mas gift?”’ 

“Well,” answers the fair but cruel creature 
“it simply would shatter my faith in Santa 


Claus! 


A Christmas Carol 
(According to Father) 
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(Notes for the above are still held 
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A DIPLOMATIC CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
By ELLIS O. JONES 


66 OW if I only knew what to send Cousin Clara, I'd be 
all through with my shopping,”’ declared Mrs. Grimshaw. 
“TI know what I'd like to send her. What she needs 
most of all is a good-sized check.” 

“Then why not make out one and send it along? 
idea,”’ responded her husband. 

“Why, John, you know it would n’t do at all. It would hurt 
her feelings so she’d never get over it. She’s such a proud girl.” 

“ Ridiculous,” expostulated Mr. Grimshaw. “How could it hurt 
her feelings? We know she’s struggling along to educate herself 
and she knows we know it. That’s no disgrace. She also knows 
that we have more money than we know what to do with. Just 
write out a check for five hundred dollars and be done with it.” 

“I wish I dared,”’ returned Mrs. Grimshaw. “But you don’t 
know Clara as well as I do. It would be just like her to send the 
check right back. I wouldn't offend her for the world. She’s 
really a fine girl, but she has just that little streak of false pride.” 

““How would it be to send her something handsome, say a seal- 
skin sack or something like that?’’ suggested Grimshaw. 

“It would n’t do at all. A girl in her position must dress har- 
moniously. When she wears one thing that’s expensive, she must 
get other things to match or she looks dowdy.” 

“It’s a foolish way to look at it, but maybe you’re right,’’ an- 
swered her husband. “It’s a hard problem, but leave it to me. 
I'll try to figure out something.” 

On his way to the office, Grimshaw taxed his wits with the ques- 
tion of Cousin Clara’s present, and when he returned home he 
hunted up his wife and told her he had solved it. Whereupon he 
ceremoniously fished from his pocket a large jewel case and opened 
it, revealing a beautiful diamond brooch. 


That’s a good 


XMAS ON THE DEEP. 


“Mr. Captain, won’t you please make your chinley stop smoking, so Santa 


aus can come down it to-night.” 


A BORN LEADER'S ADVICE. 
RB. A. leader like me. 


Per- 
It’s the 
But Christmas is n’t here yet. 


Mrs. Grimshaw held up her hands in unmixed delight. 
fectly stunning!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, you dear thing! 
most beautiful cluster I ever saw. 
Why didn’t you wait?” 

dear child,’’ returned her husband fondly, ‘this brooch is 
not for you. If you want one like it, you may have it, but this one 
is for Cousin Clara.” 

“John! How silly! It would n’t do at all. We talked that all 
out this morning. It’s absurd. What, in the name of goodness, 
would a girl in her position do with a thing of that sort?’’ 

“It’s just the thing,’’ said he. 

““Nonsense.”’ 

“Never mind. I have an idea. 
carefully and I’m sure it’s the only thing to do. 

Three days after Christmas, the Grimshaws were still sitting at 
the breakfast table when the morning mail arrived. 

Mrs. Grimshaw shuffled the envelopes hurriedly. ‘‘Most all 
thank-you letters,”” she explained. ‘‘Oh, here’s one from Cousin 
Clara,” she declared picking out one of the envelopes and tossing 
it to her husband. ‘You open it. I’m afraid.” 

Grimshaw opened the envelope nonchalantly and read: 


I’ve thought it all out very 


” 


Dear Cousin MARY AND UNCLE JOHN: 

The diamond brooch is perfectly lovely. I am tickled almost to 
death. You could n’t possibly have pleased me more and I am 
very, very grateful. I am getting along fine with my work. Phila- 
delphia is a good place for study. It’s so quiet. I hope to run over 
onl see you all very soon. Thank you again. 

Your loving cousin, 
CLARA. 


“There! What did I tell you?’’ demanded Grimshaw. 

“That doesn’t mean anything,’ protested Mrs. Grimshaw. 
“It’s just an ordinary thank-you letter like all the rest.” 

“Of course it means something. Every word of it is sincere.” 

“Then she’s more foolish than I thought,’’ continued Mrs. Grim- 
shaw. ‘‘Here’s another letter with a Philadelphia post-mark. I 
don't know anyone else there. I wonder who it could be.” 

She opened and read: 


Mrs. John Grimshaw, N. Y. 
Dear Mapa: 

Although you don’t know me, I deem it my duty to call your at- 
tention to a most unheard of piece of ingratitude. I happen to know 
that on Christmas you sent your cousin, Miss Clara Parker, a very 
handsome diamond brooch. I also happen to know that, on the 
day after Christmas, she took the brooch and pawned it for the sum 
of five hundred dollars. I have known Clara for a long time and 
we have been good friends, but I never thought she would do such 


a dreadful thing as that. 
I do not care to be known in the matter and therefore I will not 
sign my name. 
Yours truly, 
Fair Pray. 


Mrs. Grimshaw frowned. ‘‘ What did I tell you?’’ she demanded. 
“Of course she didn’t want that brooch, but still I don’t think 
she should have pawned it and especially for such a small sum. 
It must be worth twice that.” 

“Congratulate your diplomatic husband, my dear,” returned 
Grimshaw blandly. ‘‘My plan worked out to a nicety. I knew 
there was a way to get money to a poor, but proud girl without 
hurting her feelings.” 

“It’s mighty expensive diplomacy.” 

“Not at all. All I have to do now is to find some way of getting 
hold of that pawn ticket, redeem the brooch and the transaction 
is closed.” 
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CHRISTMAS IN THE SEVENTIES 


By CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS 


WONDER if they have Christmas now-a-days. They used to 
when I was a boy. I remember that we children began to look 

forward to it some time in January and grew more and more 
impatient as the winter turned into spring and that in turn became 
summer and still no Christmas. But 
along toward the end of November 
hints that Christmas was nigh at 
hand began to be more and more 
rumerous in the household and even 
in the stores. 

Perhaps we'd be looking for some- 
thing and we'd come across a fas- 
cinating bundle of curious shape in 
the top bureau draw in grand- 
mother’s room and when we asked 
her what it was she'd hurry in and 
say, “Little boys mustn't snoop,” 
and then we knew it was “Christ- 
mas"’ because for the 
rest of the year we 
could “snoop”’ all we 
pleased grand- 
mother wouldn't say 
a word. 

Yes, and the day 
before Christmas 
brother 
something long and 
flat with steel runners, 
under the bed in 
sister’s room. 

Brother was three 
years younger than I 


discovered 


was and he came to 
and wanted to 
See know if I thought it 
owas a sled. And we 
started in to in- 
vestigate, but 
were met at the 
door by grand- 
mother w 
looked at us 
over the tops of 


A TRUE FRIEND. 


her spectacles 
and said “ Little / 
boys must keep 


Pete—“‘ Does ver smell de 
Christmas turkey cookin’ 
Johnny?” 

I got a out of sister's 
cold in bofe me nostrils; me re 
can't smell nuthin'!” until after 

Pete—"‘Den taint no use Christmas. 
hanging ‘round here for I Then we 
haint ther kind of a feller ter : 
take it all in meself.”” knew it was a 


Beau Brummel Monk:—* Shall I, or shall I not? If I don’t kiss her she'll think I’m a chump 


sled and I hoped it was for me and not for brother. Of course, I 
would let brother take “ ponnies’”’ and “belly-gutters’’ on it pretty 
often—that is pretty often, but he was really too young to have a 
sled all by himself. He was only five and I was eight and went to 
school, a school where there was a boy most as tall as father and 
very nearly a man. Why, he was thirteen years old and came all 
the way from Staten Island to the school all by himself. 

We lived in Brooklyn then and it was a long way from Staten 
Island and a long way from New York. New York wasn’t really 
of much use to us children either at Christmas or any other time 
except when we went to the country. Then it was a fascinating 
place because we went way, way up town as far as Twenty-sixth 
Street to the railroad station and there we got into a train that 
was pulled by horses all the way through a long tunnel up to 42nd 
Street and there they had locomotives that went by steam. And 
they hitched one on to our train and we went up to the country. 

But for the rest of the year New York was of no use to a Brook- 
We weren't quite sure that they had any very big stores 


lyn boy. 


\ UNDER THE MISTLETOE. 


and if I do I'll lose my head!’ 
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over there. We 
knew that round 
the corner from 
our house there 
was a store kept 
by three red 
cheeked German 
ladies and to that 
store people came 
in carriages from 
New York—right 
across the ferry 
and up Fulton 
Street to buy 
worsted in pretty 
colored skeins. 

But that store did 
not appeal to us at 
THECHRISTMASGIRL Christmas and it 
You catch her 'neath the always smelled 


mistletoe, bad. Si > we 
. Since we 

And do not have to woo 7 : 
her; have grown up we 


She’s quite resigned to have noticed the 
have it so, 
And takes what's com- Same smell in 
ing to her. wholesale dry 
goods stores and 
conclude that it has something to do with 
worsted. 

But there was a store where we used to go 
with delight, a store where they had hobby 
horses that you could try when the clerk 
was busy waiting on somebody else. No 
hobby horse was ever stabled in our house, 
but we knew a boy who had a wonderful 
kind of hobby horse that galloped like a real 
horse along the street just by rocking up and 
down on him. 

Since we grew up we have described this 
horse to those of our elders who are still 
living and none of them can remember it and 
say we must have dreamed it, but there is 
no doubt that that wooden horse used to 
gallop around the block like mad. It may 
have been the only one of its kind and we 
may have been the only children who ever 
noticed it but— 

On asking brother if he remembered that 
horse he gave me a peculiar look and then 
said he had an idea for a children’s song and 
he went to the piano and began to com- 
pose. He is a composer by trade. After 
it was all composed and set down on paper 
I glanced at it and saw he'd called it ‘* Dreams 
of Childhood.”’ All right, then I was the 
only one who ever saw that horse except 
the boy that owned it and I don’t know 
who he was. I don’t think I ever knew him. 
I only watched the horse gallop past the 
window and wished I had one. 

But I did have a velocipede in course of 
time. Yes, sir, a three-wheeled velocipede, 
painted red and black. It was the hand- 
somest velocipede I ever saw in my life. 
Why, I could ride to Prospcct Park on it. 
And I did. Of course this was years after 
the sled came (that sled was for me, by the 
way), and although brother was too young 
to ride I did not lack for a companion, for a 
boy on the block above had found a like 
present underneath his Christmas stocking. 
He was sorry it was not in the stocking. He 
said a Christmas present didn’t seem half as 
Christmassy outside of a stocking as it did 
in one. 

Now, there was where we differed, because 
we didn’t hang up our stockings at all. We 


JUDGE 


had a large clothes basket and the night 
before Christmas each member of the house- 
hold put his or her present into the basket 
and then came away. Grandmother and 
sister arranged the presents the last thing 
before going to bed so that brother would be 
sure to have something right away, because, 
otherwise he wouldn’t have been interested 
in the proceedings. 

Just before going to bed grandmother 
would put a white sheet over the basket. 
It covered not only the basket, but also 
some of the bulkier presents that were on the 
floor. We never could get to sleep until after 
grandmother had shut the door of the sitting 
room where the basket lay. 

Father didn’t come home until very late— 
sometimes after nine o'clock and grand- 
mother always went to bed early Christmas 
Eve; so after all was still, brother and I would 
get out of bed and creep on tip toe in our 
bare feet to the sitting room and open the 
door and look in. 

Once brother got as far as a package that 
lay on the outskirts and was preparing to 
unwrap it, but that seemed awful to me be- 
cause it wasn’t Christmas yet and I took 
hold of his night gown and yanked him 
backwards and tore it, and made him mad, 
and he hit me with the present and broke it. 
We didn’t know what it was because we were 
both frightened and hurried back to bed. 
And then I found my nose was bleeding— 
on the outside of it—from a scratch I'd re- 
ceived when he hit me and I told him that 
he had committed a hi-enous crime. I told 
him that hi-enous came from hyena and that 
hyenas killed dead people and ate them and 
I got him crying before I stopped. And all 
on Christmas Eve! He was an excitable 
little fellow and he got all worked up over it 
and finally he came and kissed me on the 
nose where the scratch was and said he was 
sorry. 

Then I forgave him very grandly. What’s 
the use of Christmas Eve if you can’t for- 
give? 

Next morning father waked us boys and 
then we opened our eyes which had really 
been open behind their lids for some time and 
we didn’t want any breakfast because we 
wanted our presents, but father said that 
breakfast would do us as much good on 
Christmas as on any other day and when he 
was a boy they didn't have Christmas where 
he lived down in Maine. 

We did feel so sorry for him. 

We nibbled at something or other for 
breakfast and then we rushed up the base- 
ment stairs and up the other stairs till we 
came to the sitting room and father and 
grandmother and sister followed after. Then 
father pulled the mysterious sheet off the 
basket and picked up a package that lay out 
in the middle of the floor. 

‘“‘T wonder how that got there”’ said grand- 
mother in her sweet voice. (Grandmother 
had been a singer in her younger days.) 

No one answered, but I looked at brother 
and brother looked at me. 

‘From sister to bruvver,”’ read father and 
handed the package to brother. “ Bruvver”’ 
was his pet name, just as “* Brudder Bones’ 
was mine. He opened the package and dis- 
clesed a horse and wagon made of tin. But 
the horse was broken off at the shafts and 


brother began to cry and I went to the look- 
ing glass and looked at my nose. The scratch 
was quite red and it had been made by a 
broken shaft. 

Grandmother looked at father and laughed 
and I believe she knew what had happened. 
She was rather wonderful at knowing. 

The very next present dried brother's 
tears. It was a lovely handkerchief with a 
picture of Red Riding Hood on it. And then 
came a box of lead soldiers. 

By that time I began to think that Christ- 
mas was a long time coming to me, but when 
a pair of red roller skates with wooden wheels 
“From sister to Brudder Bones’’ was dis- 
closed to my view, I ran and hugged her and 
then sat down to put them on. 

Everybody had at least four presents and 
we children had more. Why, I had three of 
Horatio Alger’s books and one by Harry 
Castlemon and a penknife from Naples; and 
the velocipede came that Christmas, I think. 

Grandmother always went to church and 
so did sister, but we made the plea that it 
wasn’t Sunday and were let off. Go to 
church when you could read “Tattered 
Tom?” 

Of the turkey dinner and the delightful 
overeating; the stuffing with candy and 
figs and raisins, the snow squall in the after- 
noon and the hope there would be enough 
for sledding—well, others remember those 
things, so there’s no use telling about them. 

I wanted to tell how I rode to Prospect 
Park an my velocipede and was "held up”’ 
by a gang of boys from Ninth Avenue who 
““pucked me in the, snoot’’ and stole six 
cents from me; and how Fatty Smith on the 
next block above us insisted on riding my 
velocipede and broke it right in two, but 
all that was after Christmas and this is a 
Christmas number. 

I wonder if they have Christmas now. I 
left Brooklyn long ago,so I can’t say. The 
flaunting display in New York, the tired 
clerks and the cross shoppers, the expensive 
presents—those are not Christmas. 

But if they do have it anywhere, I wish 
you all a Merry Christmas. 


Mr. Jack Horner sat in the corner 
Of a street car looking shy, 

While scanning the news 

He cut off the views 

Of his wifey’s Christmas tie. 
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When the Mistletoe 
Failed 


By F. P. PITZER 


SAW her stand 
In manner grand 
Beneath the mistletoe 
But my old heart 
It did not start 
To beat for her you know. 


She looked sweet there 
With glossy hair, 
About her neck a bright red bow, 
Yet I did miss 
This chance to kiss 
As she stood neath the mistletoe. 


And this is why 
I did not try 

But calmly, coldly, tranquil sat— 
For standing gay 
Beneath that spray 

Of mistletoe, was Nell—the cat. 


JUDGE 


A Holiday Joke 


Flub—‘‘My wife is a practical joker. 
She even carries it into her Christmas 
presents, so she gave me a felt hat.” 

Dub—** Where is the joke in that?”’ 

Flub—* Why, she explained, somewhat 
laboriously it must be admitted, that 
she wanted to make her presents felt.” 


A Regular 


LD SANTA is a “regular,” 
And all the kids are glad: 
For if the old saint should “insurge,”’ 
Say, wouldn’t we be sad! 


Christmas Entries 


Knicker—‘‘The Saint climbs down the 


chimney.’ 


Bocker—‘“‘ And the bills climb in the letter- 


” 


box. 


HE Christmas girl baits her hook with 


mistletoe. 


A LITTLE CHRISTMAS GAME, 


The Old Homestead 


N MY dreams I see again the old home 


valley, 
Just an echo of sweet childhood ringing 
clear; 
eee fireside again the loved ones 
rally, 


For ’tis Christmas Time, and all is peace 
and cheer. 


The Prowlings of a 
Punster 


OMEN’S Writes—the 

various household de- 

in the Ladies’ 
erfect Home Companion. 


If the price of lumber con- 
tinues, it might yet mean 
something to be called a 
blockhead. 


When a man is able to buy 
an aeroplane, he is certainly 
getting up in the world. 

No matter how poor rival 


football teams may be, they 
generally make both “ends” 


Meene 


Baby’s Christmas Tree 


*FTCIS the last tree of cedars 
Left standing alone, 
All its bigger companions 
Are chopped down and gone; 
But soon will come Papa 
To cut this tree down, 
And trim it for Christmas 
Within his own home! 


Beneath the Mistletoe 
By ESTELLE MAY NOLTE 
IN a body meet a body 
"Neath the mistletoe, 
Gin a body kiss a body 


meet. 


UNDER the mistletoe you 

can kiss a girl without ask- 
ing her forit, and experience 
proves that is the best way 
to do it at all times. 


fer vez!” 


The Exception 


‘TWAS the night before Christmas and all 
through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a 
mouse; 

But down in the cellar ’twould doubtless 
be found 

The gas meter still would be 
around. 


running 


THERE are no presents in last year’s stock- 
ing. 


A CONSIDERATE HUSBAND. 


Mrs. O'Flynn—“ Och Mike, an phat did yez did wid there sthov?” 
Mike—* Phaix an oi sold it, Bridget, to raise mooney ter buy a Christmas prisint 


Mrs. O’ Flynn—* And phat did yez buy me?” 
Mike—* A ton av sthove coal darlin.’ 


Under the Mistletoe 


HE maid stood ’neath the mistletoe, 
She held her doggie Bose; 
Wise pup! he knew the spot, for lo! 
He kissed her on the nose. 


A Christmas Explanation 


ENEATH the mistletoe she stands 
And he’s just looking at her! 
She is his sister—Oh, good lands! 
That’s all that is the matter. 


GRANDFATHER'S REFLECTION. 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
If it came twice I woyldn’t be here. 


Need one cry out “Oh?” 

Every laddie seeks his lassie 

When the lights are low, 

To steal a kiss from rose-bud 
lips,— 

Beneath the mistletoe. 


Once is Enough 


_—— comes but once a year,” 
And there’s a special reason; 
For coming twice, how it would queer 

The Summer Number season! 


The Santa Claus of Long Ago 


By LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


aaa 08 I sit alone in my den, 
Some Christmas thoughts would 
have me soar 
Beyond the Now, and back to Then, 
To happy childhood’s Nevermore! 
I see, as fancies clearer grow, 
The Santa Claus of long ago! 


He always brought me toys each year, 
Though now I’d think them quite a bore, 
Still I reflect with just a tear 
He cannot come as heretofore! 
He would not be the same, I know, 
The Santa Claus of long ago! 


Ah! could he come but once again, 
Just as he did in days of yore! 
Why should I wish, for.’tis in vain 4 

I’d have him greet me as before! 
That joy for me is past below, 
The Santa Claus of long ago! 
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WILLIE’S CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


New Hearts For Old 


We are the Genie of Matrimony, and unlike those of Aladdin's 
Genie of the Lamp, our goods are all that we advertise. You 
may ask, “‘How?’’ Be content. The name of our principal 
Dan Cupid, late king of the Kingdom of Love, offers sufficient 
guarantee of the importance of our offer. We would advise you 
not to hesitate. Time is equipped now with a pair of special 
biplanes and a 500 h. p. engine. You cannot afford to wait. 
Write to-night. If you are curious, your curiosity will be satis- 
fied and you will commence to do business with us right away. 
It costs you nothing. 

If you are prepared to do business, our representative will be 
with you in a marvellous short space of time after receipt of 
your communication. 


New Hearts For Old 


That is our business—the provision of hearts. There is no 
time like the present, and we are offering a special line of hearts 
suitable for Valentine gifts. 

What could be better as a present for lovers. A young man’s 
heart glowing with love and a young maiden’s overflowing with 
tender passion. 


SANTA CLAUS UP-TO-THE-MINUTE, 


No, this is not an aerial snake; nor is it another Halley’s Comet, pus its 
tail. It is just good old Santa Claus starting on his trip with airships in tow 
for good boys who have high aspirations. Remember! We, ourselves, late King of Love, have had 


many thousand years experience in this line. Our clientele 
DAN CUPID, UNLIMITED 
By R. W. SNEDDON 


To the Editor 
DEAR Sir: 

My name is no doubt familiar to you, from its appearance in 
the newspapers, which have just chronicled my deposition from 
the throne of the Kingdom of Love in favor of my cousin-german 

Prince Geld. While I, of course, feel very deeply this up- 
heaval, I have on reflection decided to turn my undoubted 
talent in the affairs of the heart into the wider fields of business 
enterprise, and beg to inform you that on January rst I will open 
a palatial set of offices in Cottage Street, where I trust to have 
a further continuance of the favors extended to me in my con- 
duct of my late kingdom. I enclose a copy of my prospectus 
and shall be glad to have a call from you or your representative 
at your convenience, being convinced that through the medium 
ot your widely read publication we can do business which will 


prove tocar mutual benefit. 
Trusting to hear from you. 
Yours faithfully, 
Dan Cupip (Ex-king of Love.) 


Dear Sir OR MADAM: 
Have you ever thought of investing in a new heart? The GOT CHRISTMAS IN THE NECK. 
idea perhaps surprises you. Why should it? We are con-  Jester—That was a funny thing happened the giraffe last Christmas.” 


vinced that you have only to get right next to our new scheme Jester—‘ He was sleeping with his mouth open and Santa Claus mistook his 


to see its latent possibilities. neck for a stocking and nearly choked him with a five-foot candy cane. 
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A BEFORE-CHRISTMAS REFLECTION. 


““Gee, I wudn’t mind it a bit, if me dad licked me wid dat 
big cane.” 


speaks for itself from out of the rich pages of history, the glowing 
passion fired folios of the drama, the tender breathings of the 
Muses—king and commoner, poet and peasant—all are on our 
books. 

The secret of our success is briefly this: In deserving cases we 
charge no fee and our service is entirely free. No other firm in the 
world could do business on this basis, but we pride ourselves on the 
happy old-fashionedness of our methods. 


Our Offer Is This 

We have in stock an entirely new and reliable selection of hearts, 
suitable for all temperaments, and for all ranks of society—the 
dainty shop-girl or the delicate darling of a millionaire; the city 
clerk or the booming broker; the actor, the artist, or the author, 
the baker or the butcher, the cowboy or the copper, right down 
through the alphabet of occupations. We can suit you all. 

Within a few days our stock rooms will be open to the public, to 
whom we extend a cordial and hearty invitation to visit us. We 
have several surprises in store for visitors amongst which may be 
mentioned our Lover's Lane, a perfect imitation of a country lane 
with moonlight effects, our Lover’s Garden of Arbours, where 
amongst the shady foliage a due trial of our goods may be made. 
(This department will be in charge of Mrs. Chaperone.) Love's 
Shooting Gallery, with our special bows and arrows, which may be 
purchased for home use. 

Our principal will have the fitting department under his special 
charge, and will be glad wherever possible to exchange misfits, 
should such inavoidably occur. We might mention that our spring 
stock contains goods which we would earnestly commend to all 
lovers. Our No. 421, young girls’ (modest, tender, sympathetic 
and wholly adorable), we rank as one of the best we have intro- 
duced as yet, and we must remind you that as our experience teaches 
us there will be a run upon this line, intending customers should 
make an early selection. For girls we are offering No. 281 young 
man’s (true, faithful, understanding, generous, free from jealousy), 
which we cannot guarantee to keep in stock for a long period. 

We have also for disposal at clearing-out rates, several hearts 
left on our hands by divorcees, old men’s darlings, disappointed 
bachelors, and several poets, authors. 


Please Note The Following 

We can supply you with, on hire for day or week, several hearts 
suitable for fictional or dramatic inspiration. Our Grausturk and 
Tarkington brands are sure winners. 

Do not be afraid to consult us. 


Nothing is too big or too small for us to deal with. 
Please mark on your calendar January 1st—New Year's Day and 
opening of Dan Cupid’s Unlimited. 
Your obedient servant, 
Dan Cuptp. 


How Doc Sedleitz Caught the Silver Eel 
By N. B. RIPLEY 


OUBTLESS you've observed it, neighbor; I’ve thought a lot 
of late, 
How frequently folks fail to get what they anticipate; 
And if they do, it’s strangely true that they quite often find 
The real not equal to things meditated by the mind. 


It reminds me how Doc Sedleitz once disappointment found, 

When he hooked the most uncommon catch that e’er was brought 
to ground. 

Doc hushed it up until ’t was known to only just a few; 

He'd trounce me now if he knew I was telling it to you. 


So bent was Doc on fishing, that he'd go and set a pole 

Down by the flume where the river formed a deep and eddying hole; 
And then in office hours he occasionally would look, 

To find how Fortune favored this, his stationary hook. 


Some fine ones have been taken in this very artless way, 

That of others seemed regardless; but certainly this day 

It worked for naught but failure with our piscatorial friend, 
And a joke of which ’t was doubtful if he e’er heard the end. 


You see, some impish rascals who had nothing else to do, 

Made up their minds that Doc should have a catch completely new; 
So from McLaury’s slaughter-house they brought a white cow's tail, 
And fastened it where up to then he’d watched without avail. 


And then one went and told him how he surely had a bite, 
And how the way 't was tugging at the line was just a sight; 
All unconscious of the trick, Doc went down with haste to see, 
And add to his long catching list another victory. 


And certainly it was a sight to take a fisher’s eye; 

Doc grasped the pole in manner wily, resolute, and spry, 
With exclamation smothered—** Whether pickerel or trout, 
It is the biggest one this river holds, beyond a doubt.” 


‘‘By mighty;” said Doc Sedleitz, as the tail came first to view, 
This is a catch to anglers in these waters very new.” 

And then exclaimed with ecstasy which fishers only feel, 

‘A silver eel, by gracious! it is sure a silver eel!”’ 


But right here elation ended, and all his feelings fine 

Gave place at once when 't was disclosed what dangled at his line, 
And the rakes who, hidden, had watched the climax of his dream, 
Saw the tail and fishing outfit go floating down the stream. 


Doc went back to pills and powders, the ills of life to cure, 

And took the joke as easily as most men would, I’m sure; 

And I've thought when struggling mortals meet woe instead of weal, 
How like the luck Doc met the day he caught the silver eel! 
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PROPER WORDS IN PROPER PLACES. 


New Re “The auto turned terrapin, and—” 
City Editor— You mean turned turtle.’ 
New Reporter—‘‘ Well, it was a high-priced machine.” 
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MR. MUGGS PLAYS SANTA CLAUS 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


HE neighborhood drew a deep sigh of relief—for the two 
Muggs boys were in bed. The two Muggs boys were what are 
commonly known as “ hard nuts,"’ and seemed to live with an 

Ephraim Muggs, being the fond parent of 
the pair, was naturally a trifle color-blind 
concerning their faults, and, to be candid, 
they had performed nobly for the past few 
days. If Muggs had stopped to cogitate 
on the matter he would have realized that 
the near approach of Christmas might have 
had an influence on their conduct 

Mr. Muggs had been sitting humped up 
in his chair for nearly an hour, when he 
suddenly hunched forward and stroked his chin with decision. 

“Tell you what, Maria!"’ he ejaculated, in a stage whisper that 
had a confidential ring to it; “I'm going to spread out a little this 

and this time I'm 


eye single to destruction. 


Christmas. I've always been wanting to do it 
a-going 

His wife dropped her knitting and spent a moment or two recov- 
ering it. Then she gazed sadly and calmly at Muggs and wearily 
asked: 

“Now, Ephraim, what do you think you're going to do, I 
wonder?” 

“Can you keep a secret, Maria—if it kills you?" he asked. 

“My! Is it as bad as that?” 

“Ii'm—pretty near. I'm going to be Santa Claus!’ 

A weak smile flitted across Mrs. Muggs’ face. Then she sighed. 
Her knitting was resumed with the oldtime patience and placidity 

“Yes,”’ continued Muggs; “I'll do it right, too. I'll make the 
boys have some respect for the spirit of the thing. Of course they 
won't know it’s me—I'll see to that part all right!"’ 

Mrs. Muggs drew out a needle, poised it critically, and jabhed 
it into her work. 

“I'll put in the day to-morrow getting the presents and th> 
Santa Claus costume. You can tell the boys that if they’re good 
and hang their stockings up in front of the fireplace that old Santa 
will visit ‘em sure. After they're asleep, I'll get busy as Santa and 
you can wake ‘em up and take 'em to the head of the stairs and let 
‘em watch me at work. When I get through I'll pretend to crawl 
up the fireplace, sneak out through the dining-room and fade away. 
It'll be a great thing for the boys great!”’ 

“ About what titne of the night will this occur, Ephraim?"’ asked 


his wife. 

“H’m — well 
—if you get the 
boys to bed at 
eight, I think I 
can stage this 


act for nine 
o'clock.” 
“Well, Eph- 


raim, I hope we 
all enjoy your 
effort. It is a 
little unusual, 


though — for 
you,” 
“Unusual? Of 


Cross Section or a Curistmas PuppING. course itis! You 


don’t catch me playing Santa Claus more than once a year at the 
This is no regular job, Maria, mind that!”’ 

So it was settled. Mr. Muggs put in a strenuous day among the 
toy shops, the candy butcher and the costumers. When he 
reached home that evening he was so laden with bundles that he 
reeled and staggered like a drunken man. By good luck he suc- 
ceeded in edging by the house and made his way unobserved to the 
barn, where he deposited his assortment. 

“Heavens! My back!"’ he muttered, as he felt of it critically. 

“I could eat a mess of rivets!’’ was the next comment, as he 
transferred his exploration from his spine to his stomach. 

Mrs. Muggs fed him. The tea was a trifle weak and chilly—~ 
the chicken was cold and clammy, and the biscuits seemed tough— 
facts which he noted at once with careful attention to detail. 

“Oh, well, Ephraim, remember it’s Christmas Eve, and that you 
are not yourself 
to-night,"” said 


outside! 


his wife, apolo- 
getically. 

“Eh? How’s 
that?’’ jerked 


Muggs, as he 
snapped at a 
wing. 

“Why, you 
are Santa 

Muggs shot up 
a protesting 
hand 

“S-ss—sst! 
Slow, Maria, 
slow! The boys’ll 
hear you!”’ 

“Nonsense — 
they're both 
sound asleep in 
bed!"’ 

“You don’t 
say! What time 
is it anyway?” 

“Quarter of 
eight,’’ said Mrs. 


Muggs, after a 
glance at the 
clock. 


“Humph! My 
watch says six 
thirty — guess I 
forgot to wind it. 
H'’m—well, sup- 
pose I might as 
well prepare for 
the slaughter, eh? 
Tackle it and get 
it through with 
—that’s me, you NO MORE FOR HIM. 
know. Kind of 
rejuvenates a 


“‘ Are you going to skate any more to-night, Dick?” 


“No; I’m through! 
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fellow, too, Maria. Feel 
like a kid playing stunts 
like this—fact. Stockings 
hung, of course?”’ 

“Yes—there they are,” 
said his wife, as she indi- 
cated two pairs of boys’ hosiery that dangled 
limply from the mantle above the sitting room 
fireplace. 

“I'll go out to the barn and tog up as 
Santa and get the bundles sacked. Like 
to come along and oversee things, Maria?”’ 

That just suited Mrs. Muggs, and she read- 
ily assented. 

A few moments later, by lantern-light in 
the barn, Mr. Muggs entered upon the ordeal 
: of transferring himself to the personality of 
the patron saint of Christmastide. 

He was in the very early stages of this 
feat when there occurred a happening that 
conclusively proved the deep and abiding 
interest possessed by Johnny ard Billy 
Muggs in Santa Claus. The two, bare- 
footed and still as mice, crept down the broad 
stairway and peered cautiously at the two 
limp pairs of stockings. 

““Huh—he ain’t come yet, Billy!’’ whis- 
pered Johnny, in a tone of disgust. 

“Maybe he has, but didn’t 


leave us 


nothin’!’’ remarked Billy, in an aggrieved 
voice. 
Johnny scampered to the fireplace and 
4 peered inside. 


““No—he ain’t been here—cause the red 
paint I put on them bricks ain’t rubbed 
off!’’ 

At this precise moment Billy Muggs had 
his great idea. He almost staggered with 
the weight of it. 

“Got any more paint left?’’ he asked. 

“You bet—half a can full!”’ 

“Well, let’s paint the tiles in front of the 
grate good and thick. Then Santa will step 
in it and we can track him right to his lair!’’ 

“Gee-min—ee! Fine!’’ said Johnny, ad- 
miringly. 

It took him about fifteen seconds to pro- 
duce the paint and in three more he was hard 
at work on the tiles. It was quite a stretch 
—about three feet by five—but the paint 
spread well under his enthusiastic strokes. 
He put it on thick—three coats in some 


— 
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“Gee, BILL—WOULDN'T IT BE GREAT IF WE COULD 
EAT WORMS AS BIG AS THESE !” 


JUDGE 


places—for he wanted to be sure of getting 
a good impression of old Santa's feet. 

It was finally finished and the boys stood 
back to admire it. It was an artistic job, 
and it had required a lot of paint. 

“But how will we track ’im? We won't 
know he’s come till after he’s gone, maybe.” 

That was a poser for Billy, and he looked 
dubious. Only for a moment, though— 
then he had the exact remedy. 

“Tacks, Johnny! Just sprinkle 
around on the carpet and he’ll step on ’em 
and yell, and that’ll wake us up. Then we 
can catch ’im right at it!”’ 

““Now you're whistlin’!”’ 
ny, warmly. 

The tacks were planted—freely and pro- 
miscuously. After this the darlings stroiled 
back to bed and were soon lost in dreamless 
slumber—the sleep of innocence and youth. 

Presently Mrs. Muggs entered the house 
and turned the light down a notch or two. 


some 


exclaimed John- 


“T VILL JUST NOTE DOWN ZE NAME OF ZE STREET; 
ZEN I SHALL KNOW VERE I AM STAYING.” 


She then placed it carefully on the mantle 
over the stockings. She intended to cast as 
soft and beneficent a light over good old 
Santa Claus as her scanty means at hand 
afforded. 

Having finished her preparations, she crept 
silently up the stairs to await the appearance 
of Muggs—alias Santa Claus. 

This was not long—for Muggs’ feet were 
rapidly freezing in the moose-skin moccasins 
that had come with the Santa costume. He 
had been game and discarded his warm 
shoes for the arctic slippers. 

He sneaked softly and silently through the 
kitchen door and approached the scene of 
his labor of love. Whatever we might say 
or think concerning Ephraim Muggs’ better 
judgment (or his worse), he made a first- 
class Santa Claus. He was as fat and dim- 
ply and innocent as Kriss Kringle ever 
dared to look. Mrs. Muggs could hardly 
believe her eyes as she watched him loosen 
his pack and lower it to the floor. 

He then glanced up the stairs and caught 
her eye. A vigorous sweep of his arm and 


she scurried away to bring the young hope- 
fuls for whose benefit this earnest drama was 
being played. They were extremely hard to 
awaken until they found out that Santa 
Claus had arrived—then it was hard to re- 
strain their enthusiasm. 

They kept fairly quiet, however, as she 
led them to the head of the stairs and pointed 
out the saint busily engaged in stuffing 
various-sized bundles and packages into the 
stockings and on the mantle above. It was 
a touching scene—and beautiful. The spec- 
tators were wholly absorbed in it and 
scarcely breathed. Peace and quietude 
hovered over them like a dove until—very 
suddenly—Santa Claus emitted a double- 
barrelled roar and went up into the air about 
a yard and a half. 

“Wow—oo! Gosh—all—HEMLOCKS!” 
wailed Santa Claus. 

Mrs. Muggs stiffened in apprehension and 
fright. 

“What is it, Eph—er—Santa Claus?”’ 

“It’s sufferin’, blood-red, moonlight 
murder! That’s what it is! How th’—o 
um—how'd tacks get on this floor?’’ 

“Tacks’’’ That interested Johnny and 
Billy immensely, and they took part in the 
festivities at once. 

“We put ‘em there—so we could hear 
Santa Claus when he stepped on ’em!”’ they 
said artlessly. 

neath. 

Mrs. Muggs’ face was fortunately concealed 
by a friendly 
shadow —but she 
could not speak. 

Santa Claus was 
gazing fiercely up 
the stairway —he 
szemed to bristle 
in his indignation. 
Not getting a reply 
from the group 
above, he took a 
hasty step forward 
—right on the 
edge of the tiirg. 


(Continued in Adver- 
tising Section.) 


bellowed the saint be- 


DIRECTIONS. 


Take one before each meal. 
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SHYLOCK KOMBS—DETECTIVE 


By KONAND OIL 


WHATSON!" said Kombs, rubbing his hands. “I 
see that you have keen smoking a three-for-five stogie ; 
that you visited a relative, made a deal with him” 


‘Come, come,” interposed the other; you are always 
overwhelming me with the results of your deductions, some of 
which I can understand. But how on earth?” 

“Hum! simple as Greek, my dear fellow, when once you know 
Stogies generally sell at the price mentioned; you 


my methods 
The other two are 


have still a half-smoked stub in your fingers. 
poking out of your vest pocket, and the ticking of your watch 
tells me of your visit to your Uncle.” 

“Absurdly simple, I admit. But what are you doing with that 
towel?" 

Kombs blindfolded himself; 

“| wish to demonstrate the marvelous power of clairvoyance. I 
think I have discovered the key to it, Whatson. Give me a 


sat down in his office chair. 


test!" 
“All right! whom did I visit after leaving my Uncle?” 
‘Your barber.” 
“A fact. How did you know it?” 
“Hum! you smell like soap, dear fellow 
Whatson grinned. But he was still in doubt as to the claim of 
his friend. He would test it further. 
“Who called this 
errand?”’ 
“A patient called to pay his bill 
“Wonderful! But how did you deduce it? 
“You were broke vesterday. To-day you got your watch out of 


hock and did some shopping.” 


at my office morning? and what was his 


Unusual, but true.” 


“Ah, there's where I have you! What kind of Mahogany chair: 
did I buy?” 
‘Marvelous! 
But I am still unconvinced. 
“A button.” 
“What kind of a button?” 
“An electric bell button.” 
“Amazing! Incredible!”’ 
“Hum! one of the rudiments, that.” 
“But, my dear Kombs, how did you know that I had my finger 


Kombs, you really surpass yourself. 
What have I got my finger on?”’ 


marvelous! 


on the bell button 
“T heard the bell.””. And he grinned. 
‘What kind of a knife is this which I have in my pocket?" 
“A pocket knife.” 
* Astonishing!"’ and Whatson placed his hand on an object hard 
“What kind of a desk is this?” 
writing desk.” 
‘But what style?” 
“Old style, my dear Whatson, and second-hand.” 
“What kind of a case is in yonder corner?”’ 
“A violin case.” 
‘Good! But here’s a tough one. 
hand?” 
desk chair. 
“Astounding, Kombs! 
hand to his head. ‘What is my hand on now.’ 
Nothing!”’ 
And Whatson hurried home to think it over. 
—Harold Skinner. 


What am I touching with my 


I heard it squeak.” 
But I have one more test,’ raising his 
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SCEPTICS MAY COME AND SCEPTICS MAY GO; BUT THE FAITHFUL AWAIT HIM EVER. 
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Weather Prognostications 


Heavy falls of soot are 
predicted jor Christmas Eve 
in all sections of the country, 
with heavy blows in the Tin- 
horn District. A few squalls 
may be looked for, but none 
of a serious nature. Local 
disturbances in the inner 


districts, due to too vast ac- 


Judge’s Almanac 
December 


cumulations of mince-pie 
and ice-cream in contracted 
areas 


ELL, now look what month is here! 
’Tis the gladdest of the year 

When the Merry Christmas Tide 
Surges up on every side, 
Shedding peace upon the earth, 
Sheer good-will and joy and mirth! 
On the highways far and near 
Crowds of shoppers now appear, 
Looking for the bargain stocks 
That will fill the baby’s socks 
When the Happy Christmas Day 
Come a-bounding on the way— 
Toys, and games, and orguinettes, 
Pretty dolls and small tea-sets, 
Rattles, drums, and brassy toots, 
Caramels, and candied fruits, 
For to fill the bulging pack 
Santa carries on his back. 
Little men from boarding school 
Up and down the sidewalks tool, 
Mother’s joys, and father’s pets, 


Seasonable Suggestions 


bd YOUR water-pipes freeze up so that it 
is impossible to get your morning-bath, 
you can secure the desired amount of 
water by having your hired-man dump two 
or three barrels of snow in your bath-tub, 
and remaining in bed until it has thawed 
out. 

It should be remembered that an ordinary 
umbrella is not any protection against heavy 
drifts of snow sliding off your neighbor’s roof 
upon you as you walk along the street. The 
best course to pursue is either to walk in the 
middle of the street, or carry a snow-shovel 
with you in lieu of the umbrella, with which 
to dig yourself out. 

In playing Santa Claus, it is just as well to 
get anew set of sleigh-bells to hang around 
your waist, instead of renting them from a 
neighboring livery stable, unless you wish 
your children to suspect that Santa Claus 
drove a horse instead of his rein-deer this year. 

In shovelling the snow off the roof of your 
city house, be very careful not to throw any 
of it down through the bath-room airshaft 
of your neighbor next door. If he happened 
to be taking a bath at the time, it might 
‘cause a coolness to spring up between you. 

If you find it necessary to economize in 
your Christmas gifts, by redistributing the 
gifts you received from others last season, be 
very careful not to send back to your rich 
aunt the embroidered ear-tabs she knitted 
for you last Christmas. She might recognize 
her own handiwork, and you would be in- 
volved in some embarrassment. 

Be careful also in the distribution of your 
packages. For instance, if you have pur- 


YE POEMME OF YE MONTHE 
Smoking pretty cigarettes, 
Running here and running there 
With an educated air, 
And a smile from ear to ear 
That fills all the way with cheer. 
The suburban trains are full 
With a crowd impassi-ble, 
Bearing bundles by the score 


December 1910 


‘Sun Mon Tue Wed Thu Fri Sat 
45 67 8 910 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 


Ye Dates 


A CORRECTION 
Miss Bronx—*'Since dieting, she has some appear- 


ance. 
Mr. Harlem—*You mean some disappearance.” 


chased a pair of blue overalls and a safety- 
razor for your hired man, do not under any 
circumstances make the mistake of handing 
these out to the cook, when she comes to 
wish you a Merry Christmas. 


Mottoes of the Month 


It’s a lean sock knows no 
filling. 

Rich puddings make poor 
patients. 


Filled with gifts of love galore, 
And most every man you see 
Is an ex-press company. 
Cook’s as quiet as a mouse, 
Like an angel in the house, 
And the weary hired man 
Braces up so spick and span, 
And goes smiling to his work 
With no hint of inner murk. 
On the hanging chandelier 
Sprigs of mistletoe appear, 
And the Maiden Misanthrope 
Peers around all full of hope 
That it’s really not too late 
For the harvest osculate. 

E’en the cyclone in the trees 
Seems a soft, sweet, summer breeze, 
And the bleak December rime 
Warms before the Christmas Time, 
In accordance with the rule 
Of the glad and joyous Yule! 


Notes on the Above Dates 


N ORDER to get the best out of this 
especially selected list of dates, the con- 
sumer is requested to begin the use of 

each separate day with a smile and some 
kind of a helpful resolve. 

The twenty-fifth day of this month hav- 
ing been set apart for the observance of 
Christmas, the evening of the twenty-fourth 
will be used this year for Christmas Eve, and 
consumers should prepare for it accordingly. 


While each of these dates is provided with 
the usual supply of sunshine, in view of the 
season a little of that inner-sunshine known 
as good-will can be used to advantage to 
temper the possible frigidity of the outer 
atmosphere. 

The value of the twenty-sixth day of the 
month will depend entirely upon the use 
to which the consumer puts the twenty- 
fifth. A solution of self restraint mixed 
in with one’s diet on the earlier date will 
keep it free from head-ache. 

The thirty-first being the last day of the 
year, consumers are recommended to devote 
it largely to the preparation of such good- 
resolutions as the morrow will demand. 
These should be carefully bound at the edges. 
lest they fray too quickly. 

While only one day is here set apart for 
yuletide purposes, those who desire to make 
each of the thirty-one dates provided over 
into a Christmas Day, can do so readily by 
merely loosening the strings of his pocket- 
book, and looking out upon each one of them 
through a pair of rose-tinted eye-glasses. 
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FOR THE ACCOMMODATION OF SANTA CLAUS. 


“My, don't these rich people build awful big chimneys on dere houses!” 


Villie—** No wonder, when ye see de raft of presents Santa Claus brings dere children.” 


EDMUND EVERGREEN’S CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE 


T WAS CHRISTMAS. 

In one bare room of an old rookery 
in a large city dwelt a sturdy piano 
tuner and his family. Other home 

they had none. Yet Mr. Evergreen, for such 
was the piano tuner’s name, at times experi- 
enced difficulty in finding his only domicile. 
It is not clearly 
known why this 
was so, but perhaps 
the city had grown 
so much since the 
last census that 
the neighborhood 
had changed to a 
considerable de- 
gree. This, at least, 
was the explanation that would be offered 
by Mr. Evergreen when he staggered home 
belated with the pianoforte of some farmer 
in comfortable circumstances to be tuned. 
This was not all. The wolf was at the door 


A Selection from the Third Reader 


By FRED SCHAEFER 


constantly. In fact, the wolf at the door had 
become so thin from steady devotion to duty 
that he was almost ripe to crawl in through 
the keyhole. Goodwife Evergreen almost 
dreaded the moment when this should 
occur, 

The truth is that the Evergreens were in 
dire straits. Their sole support was their 
only son, Edmund, aged six years. But very 
often his little sister Edna, golden-haired 
little Edna, would earn a pittance at diamond 
setting. She was deft at the task, but collec- 
tions were bad and for months she had not 
earned anything but commendation. Of 
course, Edmund could not set diamonds, but 
by doing odd chores along the docks as a 
freight handler he added his mite to the 
family supply of commendation. 

And now it was Christmas—and Mr. 
Evergreen was not at home to enjoy the 
wolf. There is a story connected with this. 
You can find Mr. Evergreen’s portrait and 


SAINT NICK'S START. 


a particular description of him in the local 
paper along with an advertisement or notice 
stating that anyone knowing his where- 
abouts will cheerfully discover them to his 
distracted wife, Essie. For it seems that 
one day Mrs. Evergreen brought him his 
breakfast in bed, and said to him, “Our old 
Cow, Crumple, is dead; and there is not much 
milk.’”’ Such was indeed the case. “I shall 
attend to this at once’’ he replied immedi- 
ately, after eating the last bite a week later. 
Taking up his hat and music roll Mr. Ever- 
green left his home behind and from that 
moment failed to return; nor did he ever 
come back. Now five years were passed and 
his absence had been remarked. 

So it was that on this Christmas Mrs. 
Evergreen rose from the cheerless hearth 
where she had been sitting with a low moan 
as her son came in gaily with an armful of 
holly. Seeing her, he closed the door very 
gently and stood regarding her in silence. 
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AFTER CHRISTMAS 


“T suppose your wife gave you a handsome Christmas present?” 


“Yes, but it’s all gone up in smoke.” 
“Indeed! what was it—an automobile?” 
“Nope, a box of cigars.” 


liow pinched her wan face was! “Is there— 
anything new?’’ she whispered in a voice 
hoarse with cold. ‘‘ No, mother—’’ was the 
hesitating reply, ‘‘nothing new. The same 
old turkeys, the same old toys and gimcracks, 
and the same old plum puddings in the shop- 
windows. Do you know what, mother? I 
detest Christmas.” 

At the mention of Christmas, which had 
almost escaped her mind, Mrs. Evergreen 
wept and broke down piteously. This had 
always been the happiest day of all the year 
when Mr. Evergreen was home, provided he 
was safe in jail. But Edmund flew to her 
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~ “THE MAN HIGHER UP.” 
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side and with a car- 
essing touch stroked 
her chestnut hair, 
which was still as 
soft and brown and 
silky as when it was 
in the emporium. 
And when her sobs 
had ceased the manly 
boy stole out and 
braved the chilling 
blast to get the Per- 
lineator for his 
mother and also some 
food, for they were 
starving. Her last 
words to him were 
these: “If you see 
your father, Edmund, 
ask him if he has the 
key to the clock. I 
think it has run 
down.” 

Swirling eddies of cold snow whipped the 
thin jacket of little Edmund as he plodded 
through the drifts with his famished feet. 
Somewhere the bells were ringing and rosy- 
cheeked, warmly-clad children were capering 
round the groaning board, laden with every 
nicety to tempt the human palate. It is 
therefore not very 
strange that Edmund, 
when he reflected 
upon this, loathed 
Christmas. 

“Merry X-mas!” 
smilingly shouted a 
tramcar man to the 
driver of a coal 
wagon, who had 
halted his wain on 
the rails. “A very 
merry X-mas to you, 
sir,’’ replied the jolly 
coal wagon driver in 
return. Merry indeed! 
Edmund laughed 
harshly at the notion. 

Just as he was go- 
ing along seeking for 
acrust of dry bread in 


was nearly run down 
by two spanking bays. 
But the footman dismounted and ran to their 
heads and threw them back on their haunches 
barely in time to avoid a collision with our 
hero. A sleek gentleman of great elegance 
put his head out of the coach window and 
said in an anxious voice: ‘‘ Bless my soul! 
I hope no harm has been done?’’ But the 
coachman reassured him and said the paint 
had not even been scratched. 

The personage then turned to Edmund 
with the words: “I am gratified, my fine 
lad, that you came off so luckily. What, 
pray, is your name?”’ 

‘‘Edmund Evergreen, sir,’’ answered the 
boy, pulling his forelock as he had been 
taught to do when addressing gentry. 

“Not the son of Ezekial Evergreen, the 
piano tuner?’’ gasped the occupant of the 
coach, concealing his emotion with a pinch 
of snuff. 

Edmund averred that this was the fact, cer- 
tain true; and trembled strangely as he did so. 


“Yes, yes;’’ mused the stranger as if to 
himself; ‘he has his mother’s face and chest- 
nut hair.” Then to Edmund, “ Would you 
like to know who I am?”’ 

“Oh, sir, if you please sir, I would dearly 
love to, sir,” admitted the urchin with 
eagerness. 

“Well, Edmund,” sighed the gentleman, 
“Tam your father. I have now become very 
wealthy and even rich. Good bye!’’ And 
with a farewell wave of his white, jeweled 
hand Mr. Evergreen was off, the harness of 
the spanking bays jingling melodiously in 
the sunlight. 

For a moment Edmund stood fixed in 
astonishment, looking after him, and pleased 
beyond measure that his dear father was 
well and not wretched and miserable like so 
many of your poor and indigent people. 
Then, recovering himself, ‘‘Three cheers for 
grand old Christmas,” cried Edmund. 

Voicing them with a will, young Ever- 
green resumed his search in the gutter for a 
crust of dry bread. 


Purculator 


OR little children in a flat, 
Drawbacks are growing greater; 
For how can Santa with his pack 
Crawl through a radiator? 


A FREE SHAVE 


Patient— What are you going to do with that lather?” 
the gutter, Edmund Shave off the 


with some comfort.” 


yarb-wire stubble on your chin, so that I can work 


Not A Rare Specimen 


HE returned traveler was exhibiting 

some souvenirs. Presently he came to 

a queer black heavy substance wrapped up 
securely in some paper. 

‘‘This,”” he said impressively, ‘‘is a frag- 

ment of air that I gouged from upper berth 
No. 9 in our Pullman.” 


The Very Thing 


OULDN’T it be a good idea to hold a 
benefit for the empty pocketbooks re- 
sulting from Christmas? 


Little Boy Blue 
By S. E. KISER 
Se little toy dog is broken in two, 
The little toy ship is a wreck; 
They have ceased to be used by our little 
Boy Blue, 

There’s a hole in the Noah’s ark’s deck; 
The little toy cow and the little toy gun 

Give neither a moo nor a squeak, 
Because our dear little darling Boy Blue 

Found them all where we hid them last week. 
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“WOOD IS THICKER THAN SAWDUST” 


A Romance of the Nursery 
By HY. MAYER 


1. Darkness fell upon the landscape, and a 
figure was seen disappearing in the shadow of a 
tree. 


2. Arline’s head was resting upon the shoulder 
of Joseph, the shepherd boy, as he poured forth 
his lay to the lambkin gamboling upon the green. 


3. Hark! A tramp of heavy feet in the dis- 
tance. Quickly Joseph picked himself up. 


4. He drew a long sigh, as his eyes wandered 
to the horizon. 


There was 
upon Arline’s face as she raised her head. 


f- Yes, it was the hated soldier 
a flush ; 


wer 


bis 


6. She saw but spots of red and yellow. But 
Arline was proud. Turning up her nose, she 
threw her head back. 


His arms fell to 


7. Joseph fairly collapsed. 
his side. 


10. Everything seemed to go away from him, 
However, he quickly composed himself. 


8. He was beside himself with rage. 


tr. And, with his knife, blindly slashed the 
figure emerging from the darkness. 


12. Arline, who had stood apart, pulled herself 
together. She sighed. Will they be united agair ? 
Only time can tell. Wood is thicker than sawdust. 
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9. He knew not how to act. 
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‘FAITH, NORA. OUR LITTLE PATSY WANTS ALL HE KIN GET. I DO BELIEVE 
HE IS GOIN’ TO BE A POLITICIAN.” 


James Visits the Country 


A ten-year-old lad by the name of James 
something had his first glimpse of country 
life this year. 
things about what a cow or a sheep or a colt 


will do or will not do under a given set of , . 
circumstances, but he got the greatest sur- | health is apt to keep cheerfulness and good 


prise of his rural sojourn when he walked by 
a swampy place one morning and saw a 
bunch of cat-tails growing. 

He took one more look to make sure he 
saw aright and then he broke into a lope for 
the farmhouse. 

“Say, ’ he yelled out excitedly at his farm 
host, “I never knowed them things growed 
on long stems like thé it! I'vee't a lot of ’em, 
but I never seen ’em growing before. Do 
they all grow that away: 

The farmer asked him what he was talking 
about. 

‘Why, them sausages!’"" he replied. 
* Ain't you noticed ’em?"’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer 


Rare Judge 
Teacher asked her scholars for some very 
long sentences. One boy wrote: ‘‘Im- 
prisonment for life." —Drifiwood. 


Young Me ao" Bah Jove, my cigarette’s | 


gone out.’ 


0 Member—* Well, sir, it saved my doing | 


”"__Red Hen. 


“a PLEASED CUSTOMER 15 
“THE BEST ADVERTISEMENT” 


TAR SOAP 


PURE AS THE PINES 


In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 


He learned a lot of new ,; 


They Grow. 


GOOD HUMOR AND CHEERFULNESS FROM 
RIGHT FOOD AND DRINK. 


Anything that interferes with good 


humor in the background. A Washington 
lady found that letting coffee alone made 
things bright for her. She writes: 

‘*Four years ago I was practically given 
up by my doctor and was not expected to 
live long. My nervous system was in a bad 
condition. 

‘*But I was young and did not want to 
die, so I began to 1ook about for the cause 
of my chronic trouble. I used to have 
nervous spells which would exhaust me, and 
after each spell it would take me days be- 
fore I could sit up in a chair. 

“I became convinced my trouble was 
caused by coffee. I decided to stop it and 
bought some Postum. 

‘*The first cup, which I made according 
to directions, had a soothing effect on my 
nerves and I liked the taste. For a time I 
nearly lived on Postum and ate little food 
besides. I am to-day a healthy woman. 

‘*My family and relatives wonder if I am 
the same person I was four years ago, when 
I could do no work on account of nervous- 
ness. Now I am doing my own housework, 
take care of two babies—one twenty, the 
other two months old. I am so busy that I 


| hardly get time to write a letter, yet I do 


it all with the cheerfulness and good humor 
that comes from enjoying good health. 

**T tell my friends it is to Postum I owe 
my life to-day.”’ 

Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ 
ages. ‘‘There’s a Reason.’’ 


in pack- 


Enjoy an 
Old Fashioned 
Christmas 


by ordering a supply of good old 


Evans’ 
Ale 


for yourself and friends. 
taining 10 doz. 


Holiday Gift 


Apply to Nearest Dealer or write to 
C. H. EVANS & SONS, %. 


Sure Enough 


The turkey who had escaped decapitation 
received but gloomily the congratulations of 
the barnyard. 

‘‘What’s the use, 


” he muttered, ‘‘of get- 


| ting a head at Thanksgiving, only to lose it 
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Ever read the above letter? Anew — 


one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


To Start With 


Ladies may all be taught to swim 
With little work. 

Upon the ocean green and grim 
Grave dangers lurk. 


And we may save disasters dark 
And sudden jars, 
By teaching them to disembark 
From trolley cars. 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 


at Christmas?’’—Baltimore American. 


Getting Even 


a ordered the automobile all of a 
sud en, didn’t he?” 

“Yes; the salesman happened to be talk- 
ing with him one morning when the old nag 
wouldn't take the bit."-— Buffalo Express. 


Cheaper 


“Dearest, I've dropped my $1,000 dia- 
mond ring down the bath pipe. You must 
send for a plumber.” 

‘“‘No—I’ll buy you another ring; it will be 
cheaper.”—New York Evening Telegram. 


Tired, of It 


“I'm tired of hiring good looking stenogs 
raphers. I’m going to get the homeliest one 
I can find hereafter.” 

“What's the trouble?” 

“‘T’'ve had eight good looking ones in two 
years, and they all quit to get married after 
they’ d stayed just long enough to sting me 
for a weddi ing present. '"—Detroit Free Press. 


concon Cigarettes 
Try them, and see what 
you've been missing. 


CAMBRIDGE 95, 


in boxes of ten 

AMBASSADOR 

after-dinner size 35c ) 
In Cork and Plain Tips 

The Little Brown Box ”’ 


Kol 


DORMAN—H-Smisy 
PACKER’S 
| 


Prope Properly used, 
the Best and Most 
Healthful fonic Anown 


A Suggestive Name 
‘*Why did you name your yacht Rumor?”’ 
‘*Because I wanted something about her 
which would be sure to keep her afloat.’’— 
Baltimore American. 


Get the Axe 


“Did you notice that Gus gave me his 
first dance last evening?’’ 

**Yes, dear. He told me afterward he 
believed in getting disagreeable things done 
as soon as possible. "—New York Telegram. 
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an 


Lv. New York 4.00 p. m. 

Lv. Boston 1.30 p. m. 

Ar. Chicago 8.55 a.m. 
Equipme 


to Boston an 


ce, 2988 Washington St., Boston, 


Clark St., Chicago, "Phone 7600 Harrison. 


Go on the Century—Don’t Write 


A personal interview is much more satis- 
factory than letter writing. 
important matter requires a trip 
between New York and Chicago, take the 


20th Century Limited 


“Jt saves a business day’”’ 


mt: Between New York and Chicago there are electric- 
lighted buffet library and drawing room and compartment ob- 
servation cars, standard sleeping and dining cars—barber, maid, 
valet, manicure, stenographer, stock reports, 
daily papers and periodicals, and from and 
electric-lighted sleeper, and 
parlor car with observation smoking room. 


Sleeping-Car Accommodations 
Railroad and Pullman tickets can be secured at City Ticket 
’Phone 2140 Fort Hill; 
1216 Broadway, New York, "Phone 6310 Madison; 


Accept no | 
Substitute | 


Modern Method 
**T am a candidate for your hand.’’ 
‘*But my parents have indorsed another | 
young man. 
**All right. 
Houston Chronicle. 


The Next Move | 


Wife—‘* Dear husband, I find it quite im- | 
possible to move in this hobble skirt. | 
Won’t you buy me an automobile?’’—Meg- | 
| gendorfer Blaetter. 


I'll run as an insurgent.”’ 


cal 


Therefore, if 


Lv. Chicago 2.30p.m. 
Ar. Boston 11.50a.m. 
Ar. New York 9.25 a.m. 


and 180 


‘For the Public Service” 


| hostess proudly. 


How Dear 
How dear to my heart is the bacon of child- 


As fond recollection brings it to my mind! 


_ The porkers that fed in the deep-tangled 


wildwood 
On acorns and things of that sort they 
might find 
Grew sidemeat that hung in the smokehouse 
so gloomy 
Until it was sliced in the wintertime 
drear. 
Oh, find me that bacon of old! Bring it to 


me! 
The bacon I’m getting to-day is so dear! 


The old-fashioned bacon, the country-cured 
bacon, 
The kind that was not too expensive to 
cook ; 
The salt-oozing bacon, the hick’ry-smoked 
bacon, 
The big flitch of bacon that hung on the 
hook. —Chicago Post. 


Stung 


‘“‘We keep our own cow,’’ explained the 
**So we’re sure of our 
milk.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ interrupted the small son of the 
guest, setting down his cup, ‘‘somebody’s 
stung you with a sour cow.’’—Toledo Blade. 


A teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters with your Grape 
Fruit makes an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample by 
mail, — in stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Balti- 
more, 


The Man To Challenge. 


Of the challenging of jurors one remem- 
bers a tale from Ireland. The prisoner was 
hard to satisfy, and juryman after juryman 
was asked to leave the box. However, all 
things come to an end, even in Ireland, and 
at last the swearing of the jury was com- 
pleted. And then the prisoner leaned over 
the dock and sought the ear of his solicitor. 
‘“‘The jury’s all right now, I think,’’ he 
whispered; ‘‘but ye must challenge the 
judge. I’ve been convicted under him siv- 


| iral times already, and maybe he’s beginnin’ 


to have a prejudice.’’—London Chronicle. 


“Next 


‘*My uncle used to smoke his pipe and 
blow smoke rings that would float across 
the room and ring the doorknob.’’ 

‘**My uncle,’’ said the other liar dreamily, 
‘fused to blow some that would ring the 
doorbell.’’—Tit-Bits. 


From Paris 


‘*So the angels have brought your mamma 
a new baby from heaven?’’ 

‘‘Yessur, mamma’s got anew baby. But 
I don’t fink it came f’m heaven. She gets 
all her fings f’m Paris.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


Profitable 


Diggs—‘‘I understand that you encourage 
your son to practice on the cornet?’’ 

Griggs—‘‘Yes. He’s only been playing 
two months, but to-day I bought the house 
next door to me for half its value.’’—T"t- 
Bits. 


For “INDOORS OR OUT” 
Indian Tan. finish 
--low cut, 


6 inch top--very durable, ne weight. 
rms to foot, solid, snow 
nickie eyelets, and best 


onforms 


today, stating size shoe wo worn. We 


it 
all our Moccasin Footwear. ‘Ask 
for Catalogue of FULL LINE. 


W.C. Russell Moccasin Ce_, Factory 
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Judge 
is published weekly by the 
LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY, : 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Entered at New York as Second-class Mail Matter 


One year, or 52 numbers - - $5.00 | 
Six months, or 26 numbers - - 2.50 
Thirteen weeks - - : ° 1.25 | 


Subscriptions payable in advance by draft on 
New York, or by express or postal order, not by 
local checks which are at a discount in New York 
City. 

Postage free in the United States, its dependen- 
cies, and Mexico. To jan Provinces add 50 
cents a year for postage ; to all foreign countries 
add $1.€0 a year. 

AGENTS — International News Com- 
pany, Bream’s Building, Chancery Lane, E. C. Lon- 
don; Brentano's, Avenue de l’Opera, Paris ; Saar- 
bach’s News Exchange, 16 John Street, Adelphi, 
London; 56 Rue de la Victoire, Paris; 1 Clara 
Strasse, Mainz, Germany. 

Subscriptions and advertising for all the publica- 
tions of Leslie-Judge Company will be taken at 
regular rates at any of the above offices. i" 

The contents of JupGE are protected by copyright 
in both the United States and Great Britain. 

Contributors must include a stamped and self- 
addressed envelope with all manuscripts, otherwise 
return of the latter when found unavailable can- 
not be guaranteed. We receive such material, sub- 
mitted for publication, only on condition that we 
shall not be held responsible for its loss or injury 
while in our hands or in transit. 

If JUDGE cannot be found at any news-stand, the 
publishers will be under obligations if that fact be 
promptly reported on postal card or by letter. 

BACK NUMBERS: Present year, 10 cents per 
copy ; 1909, 20 cents; 1908, 30 cents, etc. 


A Christmas Tragedy 


Although the Christmas-tide is near, 
And hearts with joy are thrilled, 

He sheds a salt, self-pitying tear, 
His heart with pain is filled. 


ATERMAN’S IDEAL is one of the very few gifts 

which the receiver can put right in his pocket for 
constant use. If everyone had-the selecting of his own 
Christmas presents this is the kind that would be purchased. 
As a gift to anyone, or for yourself, there is not anotlier article 
that shows better purchasing discretion than Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen—it is a compliment to your taste. 

This pen is made in a very wide range of sizes and styles 

in order that the pen technique of every writer may be 

| individually suited. Your selection may be exchanged 
-until satisfactory. Whether you buy a plain Waterman's 
Ideal or one studded with donitah, the quality is of that 

same successful standard which the careful workmanship 

and Waterman patents have brought to continued perfection. 

This is the gift for people who are hard to suit. 

Aroid Substitutes Gift Booklet on Request 
From the Best Dealers 


Made in Regular, Safety and Self-Filling Types... 


L.E.Waterman Co,!173 Broadway, NY 
8 SCHOOL ST..BOSTON. CLARK ST.,CHICAGO. 734 MAI ST..SAN FRANCISCO 
L.EWATERMAN COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL. 
KINGSWAY,LONDOON. 6 RUE de HANOVRE, PARIS. 


The news has come to him to-day— 
(Could there be worse mishap’)— 
His fiancee has run away 
To wed another chap! 


But there is more to hurt his pride, 
And make him feel a cur— 

The knowledge that last Christmas-tide 
He bought a ring for her! 


A diamond ring—oh, luckless man!— 
That cost two hundred net, 
’Twas bought on ‘“‘easy-payments” plan— 
He's paying for it yet! 
— Young's Magazine. 


Lesson From The Past 


“Well, who do you think you are?” asked | 
David, unafraid. 

“T am the man higher up,” gruffly an- 
swered Goliath, looking contemptuously 
down upon him. | 

But David got him.—Chicago Tribune. 


Plain Style 
No 12...$2.50 


No. 412. $5.00 
Larger Sizes: 
No. 414. $7 00 
No. 415. 8.50 
No. 416. 9.50 

to above costs 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow's Seothing Syrup the 
best remedy for their children. 25c a bottle. 


The Rest Was Silence | 


A Great Thing 
‘They say J. Pierpont Morgan never takes 


““Why do they say, ‘As smart as a steel 
trap’?”” asked the talkative boarder. “I 


never could see anything particularly intel- There's hardly anything that delights a 


lectual about a steel trap.” 

“A steel trap is called smart,” explained 
the elderly person, in his sweetest voice, 
“because it knows exactly the right time 
to shut up.” 

More might have been said, but in the cir- 
cumstances it would have seemed unfitting. 


—London Punch. 
When He’s Mum 


When a man bumps into a brand of trouble 
worth talking about he has but little to say 
about it.—Chicago News. 


*Scuse me, please, 
I forget— 
Done your Christmas 
Shopping yet? 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 


man with you more than for you to remind | 
him that his weather prediction last week 
was right, especially when it wasn’t.—New 
York Press. 


any physical exercise.” 
“It must be a great thing to be rich enough 
to even hire people to clip your coupons.’’— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


South African Calabash Pipes 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


225 to 237 E. Illinois Street = = 


All hand mounted with solid silver band 
bearing the English Crown Mark, carefully 
selected bowl, and hard vulcanite bit. The 
Calabash is known in London as “the 
fad that came to stay.’’ Write for circular to 


Chicago 


JUDGE 
rountammren 
= 
Alwa cceptable + 
A 
Sterling Silver | 
Filigree 
Larger Sizes: i, 
No. 14... $4.00 
=) No. 15... 5.00 
No. 16... 6.00 
Clip-on- 
to above costs Foe 
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Louis ROEDERER 
CHAMPAGNE 


Brut Vintage 1900 


Grand Vin Sec 
Represented by 


E. La MONTAGNE’S SONS, 45 Beaver Street, New York 


Hudson’s Bay Company 


(Incorporated 1670) 


“IMPERIAL MIXTURE” 


SMOKING TOBACCO — Imported 
Rich in flavor—perfect in quality —cool—fragrant—-delightful 
If you cannot get it from your regular dealer send us his name and we will 


supply you direct. Full Two Ounce Tins, each 35c. Full Four Ounce Tins, 
each 70c. Full Eight Ounce Tins, each $1.40. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Packed in Patent Humidor WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


References—First National Bank, Chicago—Dun's—Bradstreet’s 


CELEBRATED RYE 


WHISKEY 


Grbson Distilling Company 


Pe 


Mr. Muggs Plays Santa Claus 
By NORMAN H. CROWELL. 
(Concluded froma preceding page.) 

“Whee! Look, mamma! See Santy!” 
yelled the boys, gleefully. 

It was indeed worth looking at. Santa 
Claus had executed the neatest back sum- 
mersault ever seen outside of a three-ring 
circus. He had finished on his back—up 
next the grate—and, probably by mental 
suggestion, began using some very fiery 
gramn .r. Mrs. Muggs, by dexterous work, 
got the boys in bed . .d locked in before the 
golden edge of their youthful dreams had 
worn entirely away and then descended the 
stairs to assist the luckless saint. 

She found him sitting in the grate with his 
chin in his hands. 

“Why, Ephraim! Look at 
Are you bleeding to death?” 

Santa Claus was a sight—he resembled a 
guillotine scene in an abattoir. 

“Blood nothing! That’s red carriage 
paint! I recognize it thoroughly! You, 
madam, are doubtless an innocent party to 
this—this treachery?” 

“Why, Ephraim! It’s all over you!” 

“It’s all over the infernal costume, if 
that’s what you’re driving at!”’ 

“What will you do next, I wonder!”’ 

“Next? I'm going to rest here until I get 
that kink out of my back and my breathing 
apparatus comes back from its vacation. 
Then I’m going to shed this junk, make a 
running jump for the barn and civilized 
clothes and take a vow—a heavy vow—that 
this is the last—positively the last ap- 
pearance!”’ 

“I—I hope so, Ephraim,” said his wife 
meekly. 

“Don't have any fears on the subject, 
Maria! I know when I’m stung a plenty. 
Here I am with my back broke and looking 
like a wreck in a country drug store! I'll 
have this costume to settle for and I'll be 
so lame I can’t kick the cat for two weeks! 
Ur-r-r-r-ah 


the blood! 


“Well, Ephraim,’ remarked his wife. 
soothingly, ‘ you did fine—for a minute!”’ 
“H’m? You bet I did. Maria! <A good 


minute, too!”’ 
Then he painfully began to shed the garb 
of the children’s saint. 


In 1925 


Mrs. Woggs—* What a _ peculiar-acting 
child that 
Mrs. Boggs—‘*Yes. You see it was 
raised by its own mother.” 
True to Life 


Madge—‘I hear that book is a conven- 
tional love story.” 

Marjorie—‘‘ Yes; the heroine gets 
vorced in the last chapter and lives happily 
forever afterwards on alimony.” 


His Last Chance 


Priscilla had just told John Alden to speak 
for himself. 
‘| shall do it for you after we are married. 

she added. 
Herewith he hastened to seize the last 
chance. —New York Sun. 


di- 


Marv had a little watch, 
The price she paid was low; 
And everywhere that Mary went 


The watch refused to go. ; 
—Purple Cow. 
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You get the delightful flavor out of 


Reo Top 
because we put 


8 Year Old Whiskey 


IN IT. 
Do not call for Whiskey — 
Call for **RED TOP’’ 


Ferdinand Westheimer & Sons. 
Distillers, Ciscinnati, 
St. JosepH, Mo.—Louisvitte, Ky. 


===: FRED 


Christmas Dinners 


FOR 


300,000 
POOR 
PEOPLE 


Will be 
supplied by 
The 
Salvation Army 
Throughout the 
United States 
Will you help by 
sending a donation, 


no matter how small 
to Commander 


MISS BOOTH 


118 W. 14th Street, New York City 


| and threw her in.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 
In answering advertisements please mention JUDGE. It will be appreciated. 
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For All Year Round 


Springtime 
Summer 
Autumn 

Winter 


verdure 
flowers 


of each year 


of the best. 
apples 
| skating 


blossoms 
sunbeams 
cider 
snowflakes 


scause good cheer 


zephyrs 
roses give things zest. 
turkeys | 

|. sleighbells 


brooklet 
cornfield 
Bryan 
Christmas 


gayly smiles 


| thrushes 
sea waves 
coal bills 
kettles 


| 
J 
| 

( 
girl grads | 
4 


sweetly sing; 


Then; skyscapes bloom for miles. 
| green hats 


playbills 


Springtime 
Ay!; 
Autumn 
Winter 
—Tuomas R. Yarra, in Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


is the thing! 


In the Book Store 


The man behind the bookstore counter 
was watching the fellow next to the magazine 
stand. As the latter started out, the clerk 
went after him. 

“See here, sir, you'll have to pay for that 
| magazine or put it back,”’ he said. 
| ““’m committing no theft,” said the person 
accosted ; ‘can’t you see I am only taking an 
( Juting? 

“Well, just let me tell you, my man,” 
answered the dealer, ‘‘Success in Life de- 
pends a lot on Work, and if I am any 
JupGe, Everybody's apt to hold the Mirror 
| up to you and let you reflect on your peculiar 
| manner of taking an Outing.” 

Whereupon, musing that the Outlook was 
dark as a Black Cat, if he didn’t pay up, the 
culprit forked over.—St. Louis Star. 


Every lover of a good cocktail should call for 
Abbott's Bitters. Makes the best. 


An Advantage of Winter 


To winter and its chilling blast 
A line of praise devote; 
Much longer will your old suit last 
Beneath your new top coat. 
— Youngstown Telegram. 


A Great Social Event 


“The end of the world is announced for | 


next month.” 
“Oh, that ought to be exciting! Are you 


| going?”’—Rire. 
They Will 


A bushel basket would not hold 
Her mop of curls, 
| But then we have no right to scold, 
Girls will be girls. 
—Detroit Free Press. 


It Was This Way 


“I suppose the father gave the bride | 


‘‘Not exactly. He gave a million away, 


| 40c¢ All Newsdealers 10c 


Hunyadi 
Janos 
Natural Laxative 
Water 
Recommended 
by Physicians 
Kefuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for wo 
CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 


dust Observe for Yourself — 
Pronounced Individuality 
and a Flavor more satisfy. 
ing than mere wordscan 
describe, areBlatz exclusive 
characteristics—so declare 
those whoreally appreciate 
character quality in 
table beer. 


— MILWAUKEE — 


THE FINEST 
BEER EVER BREWED 


VAL. BLATZ BREWING CO. MILWAUKEE 
ASK FOR IT AT THE CLUB, CAFE OR BUFFET 
INSIST ON “‘BLATZ"’ 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED DIRECT 


L.EPPSTEIN & SON - FT. WORTH TEX 
_ KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 


| 
let me convince you, with my Newly-In 

BARB vent) d Hone and Strop, that you can 
keep a remarkably smooth and per- 

fect cutting edge on your razor Tr 


least 200 shaves with one honing. Particulars free. W. 
Winters, Koom 312, 115 Dearborn Street, Chicaco. 


| LAUGH WITH 


SIS HOPKINS 


| HER OWN BOOK 


Dag Brings: A 
Qo 
x 
Kd And | 
RED TOP RYE 
| 
| 
~~~ 
| [| 
JERSEY CREAM 
VHISKEY_//é 
renal 


America’s Favorite Champagne 
for fitting observance and the making of 


Real Christmas Cheer 


Gold Seal Champagne has the Character that adds class to any oc- 
casion. Made in America by the French process from luscious 
grapes. Equal to any imported champagne without paying the duty. 
SPECIAL DRY—BRUT. ORDER A CASE FOR XMAS. 
URBANA WINE COMPANY, Urbana, N. Y., (Sole Maker ) 


For The Doctor 


**Doc, what is appendicitis like?” 


Always On Hand 


The man who hasn't an axe to grind is 
usually found turning the grindstone for 


somebody else.—Boston Transcript. | ville Courier-Journal. 


“Well, it’s like finding money.” — Louis- 


! 


Merry Christmas~— Incorporated 
By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER. 

(Concluded from a preceding nage.) 
unreason shone in the eyes, then the trust 
gave the poor substitute Christmasser a taste 
of the untrammeled joy that dwelt in the 
hearts of the people since the weight of 
Christmas had been removed from their 
shoulders. 

Then, some Saturday, when Uncle Heze- 
kiah, No. 7867, stood up to receive his gifts, . 
Sister Maude, No. 23,452, instead of pre- 
senting him with a green necktie with yellow 
roosters woven in it, would move forward, 
and in the silence of the moment hand him 


| an oblong parcel wrapped in paper. He 


would tear off the wrapper and see a cigar- 


| box, and the light of unreason would deepen 


in hiseyes. He would open the box and take 
out a cigar with a sodden sigh. He would 
light the cigar, and then—oh, unexpected 
surprise!—it would be a good cigar! Nota 
Christmas cigar, but a real cigar, such as men 
do smoke. 


A More Practical Way 


It was the dreamy hour when the Christ- 
mas dinner, a been eaten, was doing its 
best to digest itself and the girls were talking 


| in the hushed tones appropriate to the occa- 


sion. 

“I've just heard of a new charm to tell 
whether any one loves you, and if so, who it 
is,’’ whispered Elsie. 

‘‘What is it?’’ queried Sophie, absently 
fingering her new diamond ring. 

“Well, you take four or five chestnuts, 
name them each after some man you know, 
and then put them on the stove, and the first 
one that pops is the one that loves you.”’ 

‘‘H'm,” said Sophie. ‘I know a better 
way than that.” 

“Do you?” 

‘‘Yes, indeed. By my plan you take one 
particular man, place him on the sofa in the 
mage sit close to him with the light a little 
ow, and look intd his eyes. And then, if he 
doesn't pop, you'll know it’s time to change 
the man on the sofa.’-—Woman's Home 
Companion. 


So Idyllic! 


“There are evenings when a sweetheart 
calls when he is in no mood for jests and 
flippant conversation. The right kind of a 
girl will sit down quietly and talk with him, 

rawing his thoughts away by her genial, 

subtle power into a pleasant mood. She 
will even make him forget his sorrows al- 
together.”,-—Laura Jean Libbey. 


Outcome and Income 


Geoffrey—I spoke to your papa lawst 
night and am waiting to know what my out- 
come will be.” 

Hazel—* And papa's waiting to know what 
your income will be.”’-St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Christmas Presents—Big Specials 


FULL JEWELED WALTHAM $196 


tn Fine 20-' car Gold-filled Case. te heep Accurate Time 
SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 


You do not pay_one penny until you have seen and examined this 
High-Grade, Full Jeweled Waltham Watch, with Patent Hairspring. 
in any style plain or engraved Case, right in your own hands, 


Greatest Bargain on<..$1 a Month. 


BIG BARGAINS. Diemend No matter how far away you live, or how small your salary or income we 
Rings, will trust for a nigh-grace Waltham Wate 

e : &.7 Mon warranted for 2% years, and gusranteed to pass any railroad inspection. 
Write for our handsome Christmas Cata- 
log, filled with beautiful photogranhic il!us- 
trations of Diamonds, Watches, solid gold Jewelry, 


Silverware and choice Novelties for Christmas presents. 
you would like to own or present to a loved one; it will be sent on 


Select any article 
approval. 


Apartment House Names 


We lived once in the Gwendolyn, 
| A house that wasn't bad, 


The Ethelhurst, The Wienerwurst, 
Were other homes we've had. 


We spent a year in Daphne Court, 
Where people held aloof. 

The Geraldine, The Josephine, 
Have given us a roof. 


We flit about from place to place 
Like blithe and busy gnats, 
| And as we go, I murmur low: _ 
| ‘Who christens all the flats? 
—W ashington Star. 


‘““Grass widows are seldom green.” 
— Life. 


x: 
| 
ON 
WALTHAM WATCHES 
7 
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That Strenuous Life 
By JEROME K. JEROME 
E WAS a solemn-looking man. As he 
stepped from the tug at Cherbourg on 
to the deck of the St. Louis, he shook himself, 
as if to cast from him the last remaining 
specks of the dust of Europe. 

‘“‘When do we reach New York?” he de- 

manded of the second steward in passing. 


“Saturday morning, nine-thirty, God 


willing!’’ replied the second steward. 
‘Hope He muttered the solemn-look- 
ing man, and disappeared into the depths. 


Early next morning I came across him on | 


the promenade deck. He was smoking a 
long cigar. 
“And how do you like Europe?” 
‘*Eu-rope!"’ he answered, with the accent 


on the “‘rope.’’ ‘‘I can exist, sir, without 
seeing Eu-rope again for the rest of my 
natural life!’’ It was clear that in some way 


he was angry with Europe. 

“What has she been doing to you?” 

‘‘Doing?"’ he retorted. ‘‘ Europe has not, 
I should say, been doing anything to anybody 
for a considerable time, and won't! Europe, 
sir, is in a comatose condition; that’s what's 
the matter with her.” 

‘“We go a bit slower than you do,” 

“T shouldn't call it ‘going slow,’ or ‘fast, 
he made reply. ‘I reckon it’s just standing 
still waiting for the judgment day! I called 
the first morning I got over upon one of your 
business men. I called at eight o’clock, but 
I didn’t get an answer. The first thought I 
had was that maybe he was dead, but a 
milkman—the only living thing in the street 
unless you count cats—suggested my coming 
back at nine. Ata quarter past nine I found 
what with you passes for a boy, smoking a 


cigarette. He suggested my looking in 
again at ten. Ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing!” 


‘They're most of them the same,”’ I said. 
“They get up about eight and have a quiet 
breakfast with the wife and children. Then 
maybe they light a pipe and have a stroll 
around the garden, come in and talk about 
the roses, or get in a bit of exercise with the 
lawn-mower.” 


| 


| asked. 


| don’t hold with it, but, myself, I could never 
| see the harm in honest work. It's a quiet 


**T called on a man one day,” he said, “‘at ' 


ten minutes past one. They told me he had 
just that minute gone out to lunch. I said 
I'd wait. They gave me a paper and fixed 
me up in an easy-chair. I waited there, sir, 
from ten past one until five-and-twenty past 
two. An hour and a half that man was 
feeding! Why, in America we'd have fed for 
a month in the time. I expected to see him 
come back looking like a balloon; but no, 
sir; back he came looking no fatter than 
when [ had seen him three hours earlier. I 
ut it to him—I was curious—what did he 
ave for lunch? Why, an American, sir, 
would have put himself outside that amount 
under the three minutes!” 
“You're quite right,” I said. ‘They 
choose something they like, and just sit 
there and enjoy it, and afterward they talk 
to one another about things that interest 
them. It’s our way.” 
‘*Another time,”’ he continued, when 
I called on a man, he hadn't gone out to tea! 
Tea, sir! By Jove! they'll be fanning them- 
selves next, and carrying smelling-salts! 


At five o’clock they go home—shut up for | 


the day, sir, and go home!” 


‘**Hardly seems worth while being born, to | 


do a little bit of work like that, does it?” I 
suggested. He agreed with me. 

“Tell me,”’ I said, ‘‘what time do you get 
to business ?”’ 

‘Eight o'clock, sir!”” he answered; ‘‘sum- 
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Large Whiskey 


1893 1900 1904 


mer and winter; that’s what I’ve done for 
forty years, and that’s what I'll do—please 
God—till I die!” 

“What time do you get home?” I 


“Well,” he mused, “that’s uncertain— 
sometimes it may be eight—sometimes ten— 
sometimes, if we are busy, a bit later.” 

“Sundays?” I suggested. 

“Sundays,” he answered. “Some le 


GRAND PRIX 
With Highest Possible Rating 


‘BRUSSELS 1910 
CHICAGO PARIS ST. LOUIS LIEGE MILAN JAMESTOWN 


DISTILLED IN THREE CENTURIES 


BOTTLED 


Was Awarded 


1905 1906 1907 


day with us, and I generally get through 
with my correspondence on Sundays.” 

“Holidays?” 

“Holidays! We don’t take them in our 
country. This is the first holiday I’ve triea 
for forty yéars, and never again—they don’t 
suit me—they ain’t in my blood!” 

*“When do you Americans see your wives 
and families?” I asked him. 


“Thanksgiving day, or else at Christmas,” 
he said; ‘at least [ do; I always make a 
point of it!” 


Motel Ila Satle 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


George H. Gazley, Manager 
La Salle at Madison 


Hotel La Salle is already one of the famous hotels of the world 
hotets in the elegance of its furnishings, 


the excellence of its cuisine and the thoroughness of its service. 


RATES 


and excels all Chicago 


Room with detached bath: $2.00 to $3.00 per 

Room with private bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per da: 
Two Persons: 

Room with detached bath: $3.00 to $5.00 per 

Room with private bath: $5.00 to $8.00 per day 


Two Connecting Rooms with Bath: 


Suites: $10.00 to $35.00 per day 


All rooms at $5.00 or more are 
same price for one or two persons. 


Center of Chicago’s Activities 


1 § 


treet, Chicago 


One Person: 


day 
y 


day 


- $5.00 to $8.00 per day 
- $8.00 to $15.00 per day 


Ol 
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Waiting for Christmas 


I need new shirts and need 'em badly, 
The socks I have are thin and worn; 
But wife declares she'll darn 'em gladly? 

If I won't buy till Christmas morn. 


My collars now are frayed and splitting, 
Of gloves I've not a decent pair, 

But she declares it wise and fitting 

I may get things to wear. 


To wait. 


My neckties all are torn and tattered, 


My slippers out at 
toe and heel, 
My fancy vest is gravy 
spattered, 
I think it’s pork or 
lamb or veal. 


To buy such things just 

now, she warns me 

Is simply throwing 

coin away, 

And so, though ragged 
stuff adorns me, 

I'm hanging on till 
Christmas day. 

— Detroit Free Press. 


What the Boys 
Thought 


Dr. Martin G. Brum- 
baugh tells this story 
on a prominent educa- 
tor who one day visited 
one of the elementary 
schools: 

“The teacher ask-d 
him if he wished to say 
a word or two,” said 
Dr. Brumbaugh, “and 
he did. He decided to 
illustrate’ a point he 
was making a 
problem in long 
division, the intricacie; 


JUDGE 


of which the class had just mastered. He 
~ down the necessary figures and then 
said: 

***Now, let us see how many times this 
number will go into the other. Let us try 
six.’ He fried six, and, as he intended, six 
wouldn't do. ‘Well, let’s try five then,’ he 
said. Five was all right, and he went ahead 
with his talk. 

“On his way home that evening he over- 
took two small boys with bookbags under 
their arms and heard this conversation: 

“*Say, Bill, did a long-whiskered, bald- 


headed old feller come into your room to- 
day?’ 
ep’ replied Bill. 

““* And did he talk to you?’ 

“*Vep,’ said Bill. 

““*Well, so he did to us, but the funniest 
thing, by golly, was that the old chump 
stumped himself on an example in long 
division.’""—Philadelphia Times. 


Excellent Advice 


In one of those pleasant little sermons on 
human conduct that 
have become so com- 
mon, we note the fol- 
lowing “Don'’ts’’: 
tie any animal 
to a tree. Don’t carve 
your initials on it.” 

No one can question 
the value of this advice. 
The man who willfully 
carves his initials on 
his horse, or his cow, or 
his goat, deserves a se- 
vere public admonition. 

Happily, very few 
animals will stand for 
it, even when tied to a 
tree; and in refined cir- 
cles this form of vanit 
is looked upon as decid- 
edly bad form. 

If you are afraid you 
won't recognize your 
horse or your cow when 
you see them again, tie 
a blue ribbon in their 
right ears, or put a 
knot in their tails, but 


HE WANTED TO BE “IN IT.” 
City nephew —‘‘Why, surely, Uncle Hiram, you don’t intend to sit down to my formal club dinner 


in those clothes ?’’ 
Hiram Hossheads—'‘‘Jest es sure es you're born, m’ boy! 


here in th’ city.’’ 


Your Aunt Marthy said jest es likely 
es not, all th’ folks wud be dressed tew kill; so I jest hired these here shootin’ togs of a costoomer 


don't carve anything 
on them.— Blue Bull. 


The man who has the 
wool pulledover hiseyes 
is generally fleeced.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


LEDGE’ Yuletide’s joys in this 


Ls perfect blend of rare, old liquors! 
Let its delightful mellowness, its 


exquisite flavor, add the final touch to 
the season's cheer ! 


Drink CLUB COCKTAILS — and 
serve them! 


Mixed by experts to the most exact propor- 
tions—to measure, not by guess—CLUB 
COCKTAILS stimulate, invigorate, satisfy. 


Always ready. Simply 
strain through cracked ice. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.., Sole Proprietors 


Hartford New York London 
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S’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST a 
oe 
All rights secured.” 


Just the Present—from YOU to HIM! 
MILO CIG ARETTES. In ordering state cork or plain---regular in green box---mon 


caprice in red box. 
Sent express paid, 50 $1.15, 100 $2.25, 500 in special box $11.00. Your dealer or 
THE SURBRUG CO., 178 Washington Street, New York. 
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